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THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

Tue French elections are over, and have apparently been 
attended, as we remarked last week, by no occurrences what- 
ever calculated to seriously slarm even the most timid of 
politicians, The voting in the capital on Sunday and 
Monday was the least exciting affair imaginable, Indeed, 
we are told that no one would have fancied that anything 
unusual was going on in Paris on either of those days; 
and yet in each circumscription thousands of electors—a full 
proportion of the whole body, indeed—had deposited their 
suffrage-tickets in the electoral urns, Even the slight 
ebullitions which occurred during the period allowed for 
discussion—the canvassing time, as we should call it in 
England—appear to have been considerably exaggerated, 
and to have been thought a great deal more of on this side 
the Channel than in France itself, for we have been assured 
by a gentleman who was in Paris at the time that compara- 
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tively few people there knew that any such thing as the 
so-called “ riots” had occurred at all. 

From all this two inferences naturally suggest them- 
selves—first, that the people of France are somewhat indif- 
ferent about the exercise of their elective privileges; or, 
second, that they have learned to manage these things 
nearly as well in France as anywhere else. The large 
number of votes recorded, however, clearly disproves the 
first hypothesis, for it appears that in the nine circumscrip- 
tions of the Department of the Seine 312,367 persons voted, 
out of 393,370 on the registers ; and the same proportions 
hold good in the other departments, For instance, in the 
Ardennes 25,011 voted out of 31,139; in the Aube, 39,203 
out of 44,216; in the Aude, 19,023 out of 22,801; in one 
division of the Pas de Calais, 28,717 out of 31,759; in the 
Seine et Marne, 27,652 out of 30,819; in the Somme, 30,650 
out of 33,556 ; in short, in many cases 90 per cent of the 


persons on the register voted, while in few instances, if any, 
was the proportion under 70 per cent—a far higher ratio, be 
it noted, than ever go to the poll even in the most keenly- 
contested election in England, We are thus driven to 
accept the second hypothesis propounded above—that the 
French people not only appreciate the elective privilege, but 
can use it with discretion, and in a generally orderly manner ; 
from which facts, we think, another inference may fairly be 
deduced—namely, that a larger measure of political freedom 
and more frequent opportunities of performing the duties and 
exercising the privileges of citizenship may safely be 
accorded to the subjects of Napoleon III. It is true that 
Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, and other large towns have pro- 
nounced in a most emphatic way against the system of 
personal government which has been persisted in so perti- 
naciously for the last eighteen years; but that should be 
taken as a hint—and a very decided hint it is—to abandon 
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the obnoxious system and to permit a larger development 
of popular action in national affairs, rather than as a threat 
against the rule of the Emperor himself—a rule which, we 
are persuaded, is capable of being made perfectly compatible 
with a more truly Constitutional mode of government and 
legislation than France has enjoyed since the days of Louis 
Philippe. 

That the great bulk of the population, urban as well as 
rural, might be contented to live under the sway of the 
Third Napoleon we see no reason to doubt—so long as he 
remains to wield the sceptre ; but the vital flaw in the exist- 
ing system is, that it makes no provision for the future. 
Under the Emperor's rule the material prosperity of France 
has made marvellous progress; her internal resources have 
been developed and the national wealth has been increased 
to an extent unparalleled in any previous period of the 
country’s history ; and to these facts the people are neither 
insensible nor indifferent. The lower and middle classes in 
France, in these days, are among the most industrious, as 
they are certainly the most saving, people in Europe; and 
they are neither ignorant of, nor ungrateful for, the policy 
that has stimulated trade and made money more plentiful 
in nearly every man’s pocket. In Paris, no doubt, the 
increase of wealth has not been an altogether unmixed good, 
for the price of commodities has thus been greatly enhanced 
of late years, and the improvements effected under the 
auspices of M, Hausmann have not only increased local 
burdens but have added enormously to the cost’ of house 
accommodation, But, on the other hand, Paris has been 
rendered the most deautiful and most attractive capital in 
Europe, Crowds of wealthy foreigners have been induced 
to congregate there, money has been spent freely, and the 
labour expended in the products of her special industries 
has been liberally rewarded, 

Could a continuance of this state of things be guaranteed, 
we believe the tranquillity of France and the permanence of 
the Napoleonic dynasty would be secured, notwith- 
standing the dissatisfaction of the educated classes, which 
is undcubtedly both deep and widespread ; but—and here 
comes the pinch—the whole sy) stem rests upon the Emperor's 
ownshoulders, and the Emperor isnot immortal. Napoleon III. 
is now in his sixty-second year, having been born April 20, 
1808; and should he die—as in the course of nature die he 
must ere many years pass away—where is the hand capable 
of grasping the sceptre and continuing the plan of 
government he has inaugurated and heretofore singly sus- 
tained? His son is as yet only aninfant, the Empress is buta 
woman, however wise and amiable, and we know that woe 
usually comes to the land whose government devolves on the 
unaided strength and capacity of a child or a woman ; the 
Emperor's next nearest relative is not especially popular 
with his countrymen; French courtiers and ministers in 
these times, it is to be feared, are more actuated by selfish 
motives, as they have mostly risen by personal intrigues, 
than by pure, high-souled patriotism; and the French 
people, as a people, have not been taught the art, by 
practical experience, of governing themselves in times of 
emergency and when suddenly freed from all restraints. 
In short, the plan of personal government may have hitherto 
answered tolerably well for the Emperor himself, and, in a 
certain sens?, for France too; but it has left the future of 
the empire and of the dynasty altogether unprovided for 
and insecure; and hence it may happen that when 
Napoleon if, passes away from the scene, an echo may not 
be heard of the ancient cry, ‘The Emperor is dead; 
long live the Emperor!” The results of the elections, 
which give a large avd solid majority for the Emperor 
and his Government, show tbat the present system 
is likely to last his time, be it long or short, not- 
withstanding that the Opposition may probably exhibit an 
enormous increase in numbers as well as in intellectual 
power, in determination, and even in “ irreconcilability ;” 
but the prospect is nevertheless not reassuring, and dis- 
passionate observers may well pause, and ask what is 
to follow the Emperor when he shall cease to be? It is 
notorious that there are many factions in France, both 
secret and avowed, who are waiting anxiously and eagerly 
for opportunities to advance personal interests and to assert 
dynastic pretensions, as well as to realise political theories, 
Both branches of the house of Bourbon are ambitious to 
recover their lost position, and neither is devoid of par- 
tisans, Republicanism, too, is still strong in the land; 
and Commuuism has many adherents, Confurion may, 
probably will, follow the collapse of the existing system 
of purely personal government, if that system be persisted 
in, unmodified, until the end; and who can say but that 
a political deluge may not ensue? That France, as she 
has done before, would ultimately emerge from such a fiery 
ordeal with her vital powers comparatively unscathed, 
cannot be doubted ; but the period of chaos would probably 
last long, and would certainly be grievous while it endured, 

These considerations, we think, ought to weigh much with 
the present head of the Bonaparte family, and induce him 
to make haste to complete the work he has so long had in 
hand and so often declared his anxiety to finish. It should 
be the Emperor's desire, as it is clearly both his interest and 
his duty, to secure for France, as far as human foresight may, 
_ tranquillity and safety in the future as well as order in the 
present ; and that, as it seems tu us, can only be secured 
effectually by thoroughly identifying himself with his 
people—by making the interests of his dynasty and those 
of his country one and the same; in short, by planting 
in France really popular institutions, and accustoming 
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the French people to free political action and the 
practical working of thoroughly constitutional government, 
Let Napoleon III. frankly recognise the political manhood 
of his subjects, who have been kept long enough in a state 
of pupilage; let him accord to them the safety valves of 
freedom of thought, liberty of speech, and unshackled 
political life, and he will best subserve the interests both of 
his country and his dynasty, In effecting these ends, the 
Emperor may have to sacrifice some portion of his own 
personal power and prestige; but he will not be without 
compensation ; and the demeanour of the peop'e during the 
recent elections—occasional wild talk and trifling popular 
ebullitions notwithstanding—seems to indicate that the 
thing may be done with safety. 
s 


WELCOME OF EARL AND COUNTESS PERCY TO 
ALNWICK. 

Tue loyalty and devotion of the people of Alnwick are so well 
known throughout the whole of Northumberland that it is almost 
superfluous to say they are animated by feelings of the greatest 
delight at whatever tends to the success and advancement of the 
noble house to which they owe allegiance, During the celebrations 
which characterised the majority of Lord Warkworth, in thespring 
of 1867, they clearly testified their undiminished admiration and 
love for the successor of the gallant hero of Chevy Chase; and 
again were they called upon to rejoice when, upon a sharp, bright 
morning at the close of last December, their young lord—then 
enjoying the title of Earl Percy—allied himself to a charming 
daughter of the ducal house of Argyll, The solemnisation of the 
all-important ceremony took place in the district Church of St. 
George, near the town residence of the bride’s father at Campden 
Hill, Kensington ; but still, despite the absence of the principal 
personages, the dwellers on the banks of the Aln were not slow to 
unite in wishing them every conceivable happiness and enjoyment 
in the holy estate. The measures adopted by the lieges of the 
town were followed to a certain extent by the numerous resi- 
dents beneath the shade of Warkworth’s towers, by the hardy 
populace about the hills and moors of Rothbury, and, indeed, in 
almost every village and hamlet of the county. Therefore, as may 
easily be supposed, the interesting event was honoured by such a 
day of feasting, recreation, and amusement as will not soon be 
forgotten in the annals of Northumberland. Scarcely five months 
have elapsed since this outburst of cordial and general devotion, 
and yet the people have been once more engaged in all the excite- 
ment of a public display. No sooner was it positively known that 
the newly-married couple were about to visit Alnwick—for the 
purpose of introducing Countess Percy to her husband's an- 
cestral home—than the greatest anxiety was manifested by the 
townspeople to give her a welcome of the most hearty and 
flattering description. Committees were appointed for the due 
arrangement of all business connected with the intended denionstra- 
tion ; and, after addresses had been suitably worded, and the best 
preparations promptly made, all waited in expectation for the 
dawning of the day on which the auspicious arrival should take 
place, Unfortunately, the weather for some time preceding the 
occasion was of the most miserable and disheartening kind, and 
this, no doubt, tended to exclude from the walls of the fine old 
town many of those elaborate triumphs of decorative art which 
have been so conspicuous at most previous fétes, and accounted 
for the general scantiness of bunting shown in the streets at an 
early hour on the morning of the 19th inst, The first streaks of 
day dawned through a dull, murky, and leaden-coloured sky, and 
as a nasty drizzling rain had fallen during the whole of the 
preceding night, the prospect of a pleasant holiday was by 
no means cheering ; but, notwithstanding this portentous 
commencement, the atmosphere began to assume a brighter 
aspect about ten o’clock—the gloom eventually giving place 
to a glorious sunshine and nature then seemed gayer 
and fresher for her long ablutions, This change of course wrought 
wonders in the appearance of the town, Flags and banners were 
instantly fluttering in the breeze from most windows in the prin- 
cipal streets; while the triumphal arches had imparted to them the 
touches requisite to put a proper finish upon the work, ‘The first 
of these was erected across the south road, near the eonspicuous 
column erected by the tenantry, and its circular span and pointed 
summit formed an exceedingly attractive feature in the landscape, 
It was formed entirely of laurel, fir, and other evergreens, aud bore 
on the face first seen by the expected couple the words “ Dinna 
forget the welcome to Ainwick ;"’ while above it was conspicuously 
placed the Argyll shield, and higher still the boar's-head crest of 
that family. Near the rise of the span were also hoisted two 
circular boards with the crests of the Campbells and Percys, and 
these had proudly unfurled above them the banner of St, George. 
A second arch spanned that end of Narrowgate nearest to the Lion 
Bridge, and was constructed by Mr. Robertson in a most complete 
and effective manner, The Gothic style of architecture was 
adopted by the designer, whose prevailing notion seemed to have 
been to render it as nearly approximating to a regularly builc 
stone structure as possible ; while it was also intended to convey 
an idea of antiquity by the sprigs of ivy which were carefully 
trained to nearly encowpass the whole surface, Conspicuously 
placed beneath the Percy shield and lion, and between the 
crests of the allied families, was a beautifully-designed scroll, 
containing the affectionate sentence, ‘‘ Welcome to the bride,” and 
the initials ‘ E.” and“ H,;” but on the opposite side the lettering 
was changed to the pretty general wish for “ Long life to Earl and 
Countess Percy.” From the summit of the whole dangled a splendid 
silk union-jack, and hence the combined effect constituted a not 
unimportant item in the ornamentation which graced that portion 
of the town. Several of the principal shopkeepers, too, had exer- 
cised a tolerable amount of skill in the arrangement of their flaga, 
and not a little ingenuity in the designing and execution of the 
emblems and mottoes with which they were bedecked. One of the 
most pleasing of these contained the words, “‘ Welcome, Edith,” 
aud in addition had the fetterlock and crescent of the Percy 
encircled by the thistle of Scotland; while another, in gilt cha- 
racters on a blue ground, revealed the sentence, ‘ Welcome, 
daughter of Argyll.” Indeed, on all hands did these sheets of 
bunting wafc ont their folis to the breeze, and helped in no slight 
degree to enhance the beauty of the whole display. At the 
approach of noon the bustle and commotion amongst the intend- 
ing holiday-seekers were very materially increased. Tne shopa 
were closed, and then, according to arrangement, the tenantry 
and various public bodies took up positions at the south gate in 
readiness for the formation of the procession which it was under- 
stood would precede the Earl's carriage into the town. 

In the mean time, however, in consequence of a knowledge that 
the Earl and Countess would drive from Bilton Junction, the 
neighbourhood of that little place was the scene of intense excite- 
ment for at least an hour prior to the time at which the train was 
expected. In accordance with previous arrangements, about 250 
tenants on the Northumberland estates were present for the pur- 
pose of pronouncing a formal welcome to their future landlord ; 
while a detachment of the Percy Artillery, commanded by Captain 
Tait, attended as an escort to the young couple. On the bridge, 
the roadsides, and all available sites from which a view of the rail- 
way could be obtained, the anxious spectators pushed and crowded 
persistently for a vantage point; and as the genial rays of 
the sun then beamed from # cloudless sky, the grouping pre- 
sented a picture of the most animated and varied character. It 
soon transpired that the noble pair—who had principally 
sojourned at Aldbury Park since their marriage—had travelled 
from Northumberland House to York on the previous day, and, aa 
@ consequence, that they must resume their journey northward by 
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the express leaving the latter city at nine o'clock. This train wag 
due at 1240, ana as the engine dragged the carriages alongside 
the platform at the appointed time, a round of deafenin 
cheers burst fom the lips of the assembled thousands, The Ear 
instantly slighted, and, after assisting his bride to the platform, 
presented her to Mr. Snowball and several other gentlemen, 
Her Ladyship—who is exceedingly prepossessing in appearance, and 
looked in the enjoyment of pertect health—wore a costly dress of 
lavender-coloured silk, very tastefully trimmed with lace, while a 
bouquet of orange-blossom and myrtle surmounted a bonnet of white 
lace. In her hand she carried a magnificent parachute, the stem and 
ring of which were abundantly set in jewellery, and she seemed by 
her pleasant smile to win the hearty goodwill of all beholders, The 
Eari also appeared well and robust, and as he conducted Lady 
Edith to the carriage containing the Duchess of Argyll and her 
sisters, he had again and again to raise his hat in acknowledging 
the plaudits with which he was greeted, The young people seated 
themselves in an open carriage drawn by four handsome bay 
horses, and, under the escort of the artillerymen, followed the 
mounted tenantry at a rapid pace towards Alnwick, Along the 
whole of the route to the village of Lesbury the road was densely 
thronged with spectators; while the villagers themselves had 
thrown up a very neat triumphal arch over the toll-bar, with the 
initials “ H, G.’’ and “EK, P.’’ at the sides of the very expressive 
word “ Welcome.’’ Wishes for the “happiness of the Karl and 
Countess’’ were expressed in many forms during the length of the 
little hamlet, and the rustic occupants of the well-arranged garden 
spaces also showered blessings after the carriage as it passed, 
Away dashed the gay and sprightly company between hedges 
radiant with the hues of the freshest and richest verdure; but on 
breasting the hill overlooking the finely- wooded district of Alnwick, 
the speed was slightly slackened in order that the grand panorama 
might be more effectually enjoyed. Amongst the most prominent 
objects in the landscape were the towers and embattlements of the 
grand old castle, the lion of the tenantry column, and the tall, 
broad steeple of St, Michael's Church—all pleasing features at any 
time ; but when seen under the glare of a noonday sun and brought 
into bold relief by the black stretch of moorland in the rear, the 
view is rendered stillmore impressive and enchanting, A ride down 
a gentle incline, beneath trees thickly clad with foliage, and 
then the Countess really experienced the heartiness of the welcome 
accorded to her, Thousands of the townspeople were congregated 
ia the vicinity of the south gate; and as thecarriage was orought 
to a standstill they pressed forward on all sides to shower their 
most cordial congratulations upon the happy pair; while the 
waving of hats and handkerchiefs by persons situated in the bal- 
conies and gardens adjoining scarcely ever ceased during the whole 
time that the carriage or its occupants were in sight, 

Several congratulatory addresses were presented to the Earl and 
Countess at this point; and in the evening banquets and other 
entertainments were held in honour of the occasion, 


THE LIFE-BOATS ON THE IRISH COAST.—Captain David Robertson, 
R.N., the aasistant inspector of life-bouts to the National Life- Boat Lnsti- 
tution, has during the past two months been engaged in inspecting the 
twenty-eight life-boats of the society on the Irish coast, Without a single 
exception, he found the boats in admirable order, the crews expressing the 
utmost confidence in them, and the local committees manifesting every- 
where considerable zeal in the management of the life-boat stations. It 
may be stated that the institution has expended upwards of £15,000 on 
the-e twenty-eight life-boat establishments, and that the support of the 
Irish boats involves an annual expendicure of about £1400, which is partly 
inet by the parent society, in London, and partly by local subscriptions, 

NEW PARK AT HAMPSTEAD.—A plan has been set on foot which, in 
consequence of the death of Sir Thomus Wilson, the late lord of the manor 
of Hampstead, has a chance of coming to maturity, by which, if carried 
into eifect, the inhabitants of Marylebone, Kilburn, Belsize, Camden 
Town, Haverstock-hill, and St. John’s-wood will reap very g:eat advan- 
tages. It was proposed in a vestry meeting at Hampsvead, the other day, 
to take on lease, at a moderate rental, with option ot purchase, an area of 
between fifty and sixty acres in the neighbourhood of Finchley-road. tis 
expected that the new lord of the manor, Sir John Maryon Wilron, will 
not be indisposed to meet the wishes of the inhabitants of Hampstead thus 
far, especially if, as is very probable, the parish of Marylebone should unite 
with that of Hampstead, and both with the Metrupolitan Board of Works, 
in forwarding the success of the scheme. 

THE CREW OF THE TORNADO,.—The British Minister at Madrid, having 
applied to the Spanish Government in April with a view to ascertain their 
diisposition in regard to compensating the crew of the Tornado and the 
widow of John M'Pherson, reccived the following memorandum :—* Inas- 
much as it is a generally admitted principle that once a vessel is declured 
to be good prize neither the crew nor the owners can lay claim to any kind 
of indemnity, and inasmuch as the capture of the Tornado can be qualitied 
as such, the detention of the crew was not, as erroneously supposed in one 
of the communications of the British Government, owing to the necessity 
of taking their evidence, but to the fact of some of the men being actually 
engaged in the military service of Chili, while all were acting in open 
hostility to Spain, They were consequently prisovers of war, and ali claim 
to indemnity becomes invalid. Out of consideration for England, most of 
the crew being British subje ‘ts, the Spanish Government set the men at 
liberty. With regerd to Mr. John M‘Pherson, the results of the trial—and, 
indeed, his own evidence—show that he was @ first class engineer in the 
Chilian navy, and as such charged with the supervision of the vessels 
General O'Higgins and Cnacabuco, which were being built in England, 
and that be emoarked on board the Tornado as third mate. There can 
be ne doubt that M'Pherson, according to international law, was rightly 
considered in the light of a prisoner of war; and his detention, therelure, 
can give him noclaim to indemnity, more especially as the Spanish Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact of M'Pherson being an enemy whose 
services might preve seriously prejudicial to the country and the Govern- 
ment, allowed him, out of defereace to her Majesty's Minister, to leave 
Seville, where he had been detained on parole, M'Pherson, a3 well as his 
comrades, receiving the maintenance corresponding to their rank, It 
should be observed that, with respect to the treatment which the prisoners 
received subsequently to the capture of the Tornado, their own evidence, 
which exists in the Foreign Office, as well as the evidence of her Majesty's 
Consul at Cadiz, proves that on board the Tornado they were treated in the 
same manner as the Spanish crew, and that on shure they experienced 
every kind of consideration.” Subsequently,on May 9, Sir J. Crampton 
received @ further communication from the spanish Goverament, in which 
they state that they decline to try the case anew before a special tribunal, 
and maintain the former decision as definitive, 

LADIxS’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION,—APPEAL FOR PARK PARTIES.— 
The Committee of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association have sent out into the 
parks, for fresh air and healthful recreation, during the last eight seasons, 
2119 parties of the poorest children in London, from the ragged schools, 
mews, &c., providing toys, music, slices of bread, teas, dinners, and even 
clothes, where the need was great; paying guides, who are generally the 
masters and mistresses of the schools, to conduct the children to the parks, 
and keep them there three or four hours, twice in each week during the 
summer months, in each year. Thus 152,710 poor children have been 
strengthened, instructed, and made bappier, In 1861, 6vvU children were 
sent out with balls, kites, and skipping-ropes, at a cost of £1678 In 1862, 
28,268 children with toys, at a cost of £61 8s, In 1863, 12,885 chilaren 
were sent out, with a slice of bread (to be eaten in the park) to each child 
whose parents were too poor to supply a slice, at a cost of £1878. In 1864, 
29,035 children were sent out with bread, at a cost of £47 17s. In 
1865, 15,669 children, at a cost of £27 8s. 2d. In 1866, 12,960 children, 
with bread and dinners, at a cost of £25 4s. In 1867, 34,665 children 
with bread, and music instead of toys, at a cost of £58 lis. lid. 
This year the dinners were arranged, and £148 lis, 6d. was spent by 
the Ladies’ Sanitary Association in providing dinners. This year also 
£25 was spent in clothing for the poor children, In 1868, 12,243 
children were sent out, and vea, treat, and music given to 128 children, at 
a cost of £21 13s, 7d. This year 4666 dinners and nearly 300 garments 
were given to the children. Through these parties several committees of 
the schools have arranged to send out their own park parties, and to 
provide dinners for their children from the funds they collect in their own 
iocalities ; and many kind friends have given teas to parties of hungry-looking 
children, Hundreds of children have been admitted free to the Zoological 
Gardens, Vans filled with infants have been taken to Kensington Gardens, 
aod ted with buns and milk; and the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society, 
which must have uupplied at least two hundred thousand dinners to the 
children who are seut out into the parks, owes its origin to the want 
ascertained and the sympathy created through these park parties. Thousands 
of geraniums and other flowering plante have been given to the children, at 
the close of the season, from the parks, and hundreds of these plants have 
been reared through the winter in the houses and scheol-rooms of the poor, 
aud have been presented a: the flower shows the following year. The 
committee of the association have this year to make an earnest appeal to 
the friends of the poor, in order that these parties of children may be able 
to continue these visits to the parks. Annual subscriptions, or donations, 
May be sent to Miss E, 8. Griffiths, Sec., Oillee, 8, Pont-street, Belgrave- 
square, 8.W, 
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FRANCE. 

The results of 290 elections were known on Wednesday, and of 
the deputies elected forty-one have never before had seats in the 
Corps Législatif. The Opposition have gained six and lost three 
seats. Fresh ballots will be necessary in fifty-nine cases, many of 
which are expected to result in the return of Opposition deputies. 
The number of Opposition candidates elected, or re-elected, so far 
as known, amounts to twenty-eight. Some disturbances have 
occurred in the departments in connection with the elections, At 
Amiens, on Tuesday evening, a body of workmen, numbering 1800, 
proke the windows of the manufactory of M. Cosserat, the deputy, 
who has been re-elected. They also destroyed the lamp-posts in 
the public streets, but the gendarmes succeeded in restoring order. 
At St. Etienne, where M. Dorian, candidate of the Democracy, has 
been returned, a numerous band, carrying a red flag, walked through 
the streets on Monday evening, shouting, “ Long live the Reds!” 
«Down with the Jesuits!” and singing the “ Marseillaise.”’ They 
proceeded to the Seminary of the Jesuits, where they tore down 
the bars of the windows on the ground floor, sacked the schools, 
and began to eet fire to the porter’s lodge. During the tumult the 
Superior of the Jesuits was struck on the head with a stick. The 
rioters also broke the windows of the Capuchin Chapel, the dis- 
turbances lasting the whole of the night, and the crowd only 
dispersed when the Prefect, the Mayor, and the Public Prosecutor, 
supported by the commander of the gendarmes at the head of a 
picket of infantry, arrived on the spot. Several arrests were made, 
and the rioters tried to release a prisoner, but did not 
succeed, A sergant de ville was slightly wounded. At 
Angers several groups of people congregated in front of the 
Townhall and the Préfecture, singing the ‘ Marsellaise.” Seven- 
teen persons were arrested, Several arrests have also been made 
at Lille, where numbers of persons took part in a riotous demon- 
stration, and broke the windows of the central police-station, The 
shutters of the printing-office of the Bien Public, a newspaper 

ublished at Dijon, were broken by rioters on Monday evening. 

hree persons were taken into enstody. At ‘Toulouse large 
crowds assembled in the Place of the Capitole, in front of the 
barracks. Stones were thrown at the military, One officer and a 
soldier were struck, ‘Thirty arrests were made, 


SPAIN. 

The long debate in the Spanish Constituent Cortes on the two 
clauses, 32 and 33, relating to the form of government, was 
brought to a close last week, and both clauses, which establish 
monarchy as the form of government, were adopted—clause 32 by 
acclamation and clause 33 by 214 votes against 71. In Tuesday's 
sitting the Cortes resumed the discussion on the remaining clauses 
of the Constitution, Signor Castelar criticised adversely the colo- 
nial clauses, and said, alluding to Cuba, “If Spain had followed 
the example given by England in her dealings with Canada, 
and granted the liberties which the colonies claim for 
themselves, it would have successfully prevented the outbreak of 
an insurrection.” Marshal Serrano replied that General Dalce had 
granted the liberties required, but that party passions had blinded 
the inhabitants to the intentions of Government, The insurrection, 
as regards its physical strength, was almost suppressed, and 600 
filibusters had lately been defeated; nevertheless, the moral dis- 
order: was likely to disappear more slowly. As scon as the normal 
stare of things should be re-established the Government would, in 
conjunction with the Cuban deputies, suppress slavery by a well- 
considered measure, and procecd with inexorable severity against 
all persons engaged in the slave trade, In Wednesday’s sitting 
the Cortes closed the discussion on the Constitntion by the 
adoption of the remaining clauses, 

The Republicans of the four provinces of Andalusia, Estre- 
madura, Alicante, and Murcia, intend to hold a meeting on the 
4th inst , when they will sign a Federal pact. 

It is currently reported in Lisbon that Prince Augustus, brother 
to the reigning King of Portugal, has been offered the crown of 
Spain, and that he will marry the eldest daughter of the Duke of 

ontpensier, Prince Augustus was born in 1847, 


ITALY. 

While the Austrian Consul at Leghorn was walking with General 
Grenneviile in that city on Monday night he was attacked by two 
men aud killed, The General was also wounded. It is supposed that 
the Consul was murdered in mistake, the real object of the assassins 
being to kill General Grenneville from motives of personal 
vengeance. They have not been captured, 

In Wednesday’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies General 
Menarea announced that Signor de Filippo, Minister of Justice 
and Public Worship, had tendered his resignation, and that the 
portfo'io had been accepted by Senator Pironti, whom he intro- 
duced to the House, 

RUSSIA. 


At a banquet given on Monday, at St, Petersburg, to General 
von Kaufmann, Governor-General of Turkestan, the General de- 
clared that for Russia the period of conquest in Central Aria was 
at an end, and that a time of peace had now commenced. The 
war with Bokhara was not in contradiction with this view, as it 


SIGNOR MAZZINI’S DEFENCE. 

Tue Lugano T'rijune publistes a manifesto from Joseph 
Mazzini, We subjoin the principal portions of this interesting 
document :— 

“TO MY ENEMIES. 

“T write to you, not because I intend, nor do you expect it from 
me, to defend myself from your accusations, or to explain my 
conduct. Your accusations honour me, and I recognise no right in 
you over my conduct, 

“T write to declare t» my country that the recent accusations 
made against mein your journals prove you to be at once immoral, 
cowardly, and stupid, limmoral, because yon utter then knowing 
them to be false ; cowardly, because you, masters of the constituted 
authorities, of vast financiary means, of an army which you say is 
devoted to you, and of a press which is devoted to you—yet em- 
ploy against us the disloyal weapens of spies and calumny, thus 
proving your impotence with other means; and stupid, because 
you imagine the country which you have daily deceived through- 
out long years will credulously accept your accusations, and believe 
me and my friends to be men capable of hiring assassins, or pro- 
moting violation of property and pillage. 

“The country remembers that ever since the year 1832, when 
the Government of your King’s father spread rumours in the 
barracks of poison prepared for the garrison—such calumnies 
have always been revived at every threat of insurrection, or every 
fit of terror brought upon you by tke consciousness of your own 
misdeeds ; and that these calumuies have always sbortly afcter- 
wards been proved to have been devised for the purpose of 
exciting the prejudices of some class of citizens against your 
adversaries, 

“The country—I do not mean the few hundred intriguers who 
serve you for lucre’s sake to day, as they would serve us to-morrow 
could we accept such, but the millions of worthy citizens who, 
though they may at times be misled, are neither calumniators nor 
corrupt—the country knows you, and is beginning to know us. 
These millions have seen you retire from power swollen with riches, 
and have seen us leave it poorer than before. They have heard 
of Manin turned echoolmaster in exile; of the Roman General 
Roselli, living the life of a poor Popalano for years in silent 
dignity ; of the modest existence of Carlo Cattanco, in Luyano ; 
and of Gustava Modeva, resigned to sell flour and cheese in 
Brussels, They have heard what numbers cf our party have died 
in poverty in exile ; and they have understcod that if we, like all 

are liable to intellectual error, we have neither vices nor 


base envy to satisfy at the expense of the property of others or of | 


our country, 

“They have heard the glorious tradition of our Republican 
martyrs, all of whom, from the noble Neapolitans of 1799 vo vn to 
Carlo Pisacane and Rosolino Pilo, died—~whether in battle or on the 
scaffold, with a smile of an uncontaminated conscience on their 
lips, and the serene ray of hope that their blood might advance 
their country’s future upon their brow. They have heard of the 
g ey-haired and miserable Giuseppe Petroni—whom you have 
abandoned in his Papal prison because he is a Republican and my 
friend—and of his twice-repeated glorious refusal to escape, first, 
to me, when I offered to contrive his flight, because he would not 
forsake his fellow-prisovers; and, again, to the satellites of the 
Pope, because, after fifteen years of suffering, they offered him his 
liberty on degrading conditions; and they fully understand that, 
while the least unworthy among you are men of an opinion or a 
dynastic interest, and incapable either of martyrdom or sacrifice, 
we are men of a faith, purified in soul by it, and incapable of 
crimes inconsistent with it. 

“ Many Italians look beyond the Alps, and view in Republican 
Switzerland a spectacle of simplicity and virtue, of enduring civil 
concord, of property inviolate and widely diffu-ed. Many pass the 
sea to find the Republican United States of America full of 
redundant increasing life, to see labour respected and universal, 
education nearly universal, the dignity of free men in all; and, 
where needed, such a capacity of sacrifice, both in arms and money, 
as could never even be dreamed of in any of your monarchies ; 
and they have become convinced that Republican institutions 
signify law omnipotent; public offices bestowed on merit and 
virtue; moral equality promoted by equality of education ; the 
Government the initiator of progress; wealth founded on labour ; 
free and vigilant concurrence of all the citizens in all matters of 
import to the country, and consequent impossibility of violent 
revolutions; while, if they turn their eyes upon the monarchies, 
they see a spectacle of arbitrary government; of the public offices 
bestowed on the privileged by wealth or birth; corruption dis- 
seminated from above; of labour impeded at every step, both in 
production and circulation ; ignorance fostered—because an instru- 
ment of servitude—among the masses; arms and the franchise 
denied to the majority, and consequently periodical revolutions 
and constant attempts at insurrection, fatal to peace, industry, and 
commerce, but inevitable when both duties and rigot are 
systematically denied. 

“ Finally, some thousands of those to whom you thus lie have 
read what I and my Republican friends have written during now 
five-and-thirty years; and have learned from our writings that we 
have always openly combated every form of terror erected into a 
system; all vengeance taken for the past, and every act calculated 
to excite one class of citizens against another; that, risking for 
trath’s sake the disapproval and anger of some of our nearest 
friends, we have strongly repulsed every system of communism, 
violent spoliation, or violation either of compact entered into by 
the nation or of individual rights legitimately acquired ; that we 
have invariably preached to our fellow-citizens—you can never 
better the condition of your country unless you render yourseives 
better, more virtuous, and more just than those you overthrow. 

“ However, when one of your Ministers—whom I would recom- 
mend to learn his country’s language before he governs her— 
ungrammatically deplores in Parliament ‘that men that dare to 
vituperate the name of liberty by boasting themselves her cham- 
pion may give occasion for iniquitous attempts that, had they 
been followed by the premeditated effect, would have led to truly 
assassin-like consequences ;’ and adds, speaking cf the discovery 
of concealed weapons, that ‘it is needless to say that these arms 
were directed against worthy men ;’ finally, when he attributes to 
the ‘arrests’ made, the power to ‘demonsirate that the conspiracy 
was principally directed against the army,’ the people do but laugn 
at his senseless affirmations and absurd hypotheses, as well as at 
the flagrant contradiction of declaring the conspiracy directed 
against an army which you accuse us of endeavouring by every 
means in our power to seduce 

“ But when the Italians hear you traduce Sicily in the eyes of 
Europe as capable of dispatching 200 assassins (accottellatori) to a 
city in Northern Italy, they turn from you with oisgust to fiad you 
do not shrink from calumniating your native land ; and judge from 
~ use of such weapons that all others fail you; that you are 

enceforward victims devoted to the goddess Fear; that you are, 
and know you are, lost. We need not such arms as these to prove 
you both immoral and incapable, 

“JT_-since your persistence in attributing to me anything that 
alarms you compels me to speak of myself—I am, and shall be 
while I live, your irreconcilable enemy, You have crucified the 
honour of my country in the sight of the nations, and done all 
that in you lay to cause the future assigned to her by God to 
recede—a future the sole prevision of which was enough to make 
me consecrate to it heart, life, and soul, deeming every possiole 
sacrifice largely repaid. But neither the immense love | bear to 
Italy, nor the deep anger I feel towards all who traduce, corrupt, 
or mislead her, has ever made me employ disloyal weapons against 
you, stoop to accusations in which I did nut fully believe, or deny 
you that liberty of experiment which you invoked with such hypo- 
critical promises some years back, When in 1848 you solemnly 
declared that the monarchy took the field agaicst Austria in order 
te fulfil a duty towards Italy, and pledged yourselves to the 
country to leave her arbitress of her own fate at the 
conclusion of the war; when in 1859 and 1866 you declared 
through the lips of your dictators, ‘the monarchy is possereed 
of an army, treasure, and long-organised resources, 1t can and will 
give you all you desire—Rome, the Alps, external independence, 
and internal liberty—at less cost and with greatr Certainty of 
success than you,’ I, incredulous myself, but reverent to the 
opinion of the country which trusted in you, and induced by an 
innate lov of justice to give you the means of fulfilling your 
promises, was silent as to the Kepublic, did my best to aid your 
war and to further your annexation of the centre and the south, 
abstained from all secret work, from all that you could call con- 
spiracy, waited till time should make known your intentions, and 
promised you that if ever I should feel compelled to resume my 
tormer course I would give you warning. 

“Then, towards the close of 1866, I once more raised that 
Republican banner which bears within its folds the destinies of 
italy ; and, in the name of the believers in that banner, published 
a manifesto, saying to you, ‘ You will have war—then be it war.’ 

“ Which of us is disloyal ? we who awaited patiently till every 
possible means of concord had been exhausted, and when every 
experiment had been tried, and every hope betrayed, openly 
separated ourselves from you ; or you, who trod in the blood of our 
martyrs, by which the ground was prepared, and availed yourselves 
of our silence and the illusions of a whole people who trusted your 
promises, to seat yourselves in powerful and armed dominivn upon 
the neck of Italy, and say to her, ‘ We belong, not to you, but to 
the dynasty,’ and to us, ‘ You are robbers and assassins,’ 

* You had the prestige of s name—Rome—sacred among the 
peop!e, the historic records of whose two epochs of civilisation were 
a piedge of the world’s respect and love; and you have, while pro- 
testing the contrary, annihilated that pristige, ab ndoved Rowe 
tothe Papal phautem, and silently submitted w be wila by a 
French Minister that she should never be yours. 

“ur long apostolate, and the blood and sacrifices of our party, 
had created for you and implanted in the very heart of the multi- 
tude such a worship of unity as is in itself a gigantic force, a strong 
bond of love and pledge «f a common mission; and you, by dint 
of misgovernment, by haiting half way on your course, have em- 
bittered the miserable commencement of unity we possess, and 
given birth to a spirit of federalism which would—should it 
endure—be fatal to our country. You bad a splendid historical 
tradition, pointing out te you the method by which to render unity 
permanent, through the development of the two inseparable 
elements of Italian life~the nation and the commune; and you, 
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prefects, delegates and carabiniers, have crushed #]l activity io 
our communes, even as by denying is # national pact, and com- 
pressing it within the limits of a statute framed before unity was 
even begun, and dictated ina moment of terror by the King who 
betrayed Milin—you have stifl-d the national Ife, 

“T would not wear out the last uncertaia remnant of life left to 
me for a question merely political, to hasten by a few years or 
months the foundation of republican institutions, The Republic 
is inevitable in Italy within a brief period, and I would leave it to 
time and your errors to do the work for us. But though a question 
of liberty or finance may be safely left to the slow development of 
progressive ideas, a question of honour may not, ishonour is to 
a people a gangrene, which, if not fought against in time, is fatal 
to their national life, A people which, though able to do other- 
wise, resigns itself to foreign insuit, which, though strong enough 
to be free and master of its own destiny, consents to drag along 
in a semblance of freedom so far as others allow, and no further, is 
lost—it abdicates its power and its future. 

‘We will publish and republish, through the press, open or 
clandestine, according to your persecutions, these words, which my 
friend Lamennais—one of the holiest of our party too little remem- 
bered amongst us—addressed to the people shortly before his 
death :—‘ Know this, Whenever in extremity of suff-ring you 
determine to win back the rights of which your oppressors have 
despoiled you, they will revile you as disturbers of order, and strive 
to defame you as rebels, Rebels against whom? There is no 
rebellion possible save against the true Sovereign, the people ; and 
how can the people rebel against the people? The rebels are those 
who create iniquitous privileges for themselves, to the injury or 
the people ; who impose their dominion upon them by force of 
fraud ; and when the people overthrow that dominion they do not 
disturb order; they do God's work, and execute his ever just will.’ 

“fs the people with you? Have you besides your vast organised 
forces and the prestige—so powerful over most minds—of a long 
past, the majority of the country, of the governed, in your favour? 
Why, then, calummiate us? Why shrink in anger from the 
apostolate of our ideas? Grant us freedom in that apostolate; 
grant us the press free from sequestration; grant us liberty of 
association, whatever the political programme; grant us indi- 
vidual liberty, unhumpered by domiciliary visite, preventive im- 
prisonment, and violation of correspondence ; grant me, who write 
these lines, free transit from city to city, and the right to convene 
meetings, in order to explain my Republican doctrine to all who 
wish to hear me. We will then promise you to abstain from all 
secret organisation, from all preparation for what you call re- 
bellion, but what would, in fact, be the restoration to the people, 
for the fulfilment of this national revolution, of that initiative 
which you have interrupted and suppressed, 

“ Why do you not dare to do as England does, and admit the 
inviolability of thought? Why will you confiscate this writing of 
mine? Whydo you make it a crime in your soldiers to read our 
newspapers? Why do you ask Switzerland to banish me? Has 
Switzerland ever asked you to banish any son of hers, for fear of 
a Monarchical Apvstolate ? 

‘No, you will do none of these things. You could not if you 
would, You are not a national Government, You rule soiy 
through force. Do so, so long as that force sustains you. But 
complain not if, meeting apostolate with apostolate, the day comes 
when-in the name of Rome betrayed, of our Italian bonour 
viclated, our independence cast at the foot of the foreigner, our 
provinces bartered away, our country’s finance ruined, our army 
shamed and degraded, our national life deprived of all legal 
expression or pact—we oppose force by force. 

“You are not anational Government in Italy, Herein lies your 
— the secret of the actual state of things and our eternal 
right, 

“I'he birth and growth of national life in Italy were Repub- 
lican, and gave origin to our communes before the days of Rome, 
Oar national life waa Republican, and creator of the idea of unity 
in Rome before the Empire; and Republican in its new birth and 

rowth in our cities of the Middle Agen, revealing the L[talian 

iseion in Europe, and extending the link of moral uvity from 
people to people through religion, ar’, industry, and commerce. 
All our great records are Republican ; and nearly all our great men, 
whether of heart or intellect, were Kepublicans. The terdencies 
and customs of our civil life, and of our dawning social insti- 
tutions, are Repubiican, Italy has had patricia.s, but no patri- 
ciate; coudotueri, merchant rulers who had raised themselves 
above their fellow-citizens by arms or wealtb, but not an aris- 
tocracy similar to those of other European lands ; compact, united, 
guided by universally accepted leaders, and dirccted by a single 
pelitical aim. 

“ These things I have felt bound to declare to you, interpreter of 
your fate, so that you may kuow what [ do believe, ava how I 
despise your accusations. I and my best frieods deliberately 
oppused the immature attempt which has lately filled you with 
such terror; but Ldo not mean by this to detend myself to you, 
So soon as I shall see reason to think I can help your overthrow 
I shall consider it my duty, as an [talian, to de 30; and I shall do 
so with a conscience both calm and glad, Adieu! 

“ May, 1869,” “Josepa Mazzint.” 


A COACEMAKER OF MILAN has completed a magnificent state carriage 
ordered by the King of Italy and destined to be sent as a present to the 
Sultan, 

THE IRISH CHURCH.—A great Orange demonstration against the Church 
Bill was held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Belfast, on Saturday, under 
the presidency of Mr, Johnston, M P., of Ballykilbeg. Some 40,000 persons 
were preseut. A number of resolutions were passed, among them one 
* asserting and maintaining the right of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land to 4 continuance of the Regium Donam amd other endowments which 
it had heretofore received.” A petition to the Queen and one to the House 
of Lords, praying for the rejection of the measare, were also agreed on. 
The Yorkshire Church Instivacion will hold a meeting at Leeds on Sacur- 
day at under the presidency of Mr, W. S. Stanhope, to protest against 
the bill, 


ROUTES TO INDIA. 

AN interesting report has been made by Captain Tyler, of the 
Board of Trade, on the facilities afforded for communication with 
the Eust by the railway of the Brenner Pass and the harbour of 
Brindisi, which he has recently reinspected. He describes at 
length the improvements made in the harvour, and says :—"* While 
it 1s true that the excavations have not been pushed forward during 
the last three years with much energy, it must be admitted, on the 
other hand, that the Italian Government bave not received, iu con- 
sequence of the want of more regular and rapid communication 
with Brindisi, mach encouragement to induce them, in the 
straitened condition of their finances, to spend more money in a 
shorter time. One of the principal objects which they have in 
view in improving this harbuur is to prepare it for the passage of 
an Indian mail, and thus to obtain its recognition as a point of 
departure from Europe for the East; and they have done much in 
that direction, all the various requirements indicated in my report 
of 1866, with the exception of a dock, having been taken in hand 
or having made more or less progress. These arrange - 
ments, and the works generally remaining to be completed, would, 
no doubt, be expedited if there were any immediate prospect of the 
employment of the harbour for the regular Indian mail-sceamere, 
and the proposed dock would in that case be very necessary. The 
works of the Suez Canal have of late made so much progress that 
the hope may now, perhaps, be indulged of seeing it prepared at 
no very distant date for the passage of ocean steamers, and, in that 
event, of contewplating the running of steamers direct from 
Brindisi to Boubay, by which the inconvenience and expevee for 
mails and passengers of transshipment on each side of the 
isthmus would be avoided.” Captain Tyler took the oppor! unity 
of visiting the port of Monopoli, forty-four miles from Brindisi, ana 
comes to the conclusion that, considering all the circumstances, 


by restricting the suffrage, and by the administrative tyranny of | Monopoli cannot be considered as a rival port with Brindisi for the 
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i steamers of a large class, and for the main 
ee a communication, though it will have, when the 
contemplated works are carried out, great advantages for the traffic 
and commerce of the district, as it has already for local residence, 
He next describes the railway journey, and the construction of the 
line and carriages, The Brenner Railway, he remarks, “is of the 
most interesting character. It is 16°61 Austrian, or about 76 
English miles in length, and it rises from a height of 829} Austrian 
feet above the sea, at Botzen, to 1793 at Brixen, and 4325 at the 
summit of the pass, descending again to a height of 1831-46 ft. 
above the sea at the Innspriick station, The steepest gradient on 
the ascent from Botzen to Brenner is 22°5 per 1000, or 1 in 444; 
but there is an almost continuous descent from Brenner to 
Innspriick of 1 in 40, The sharpest curves have radii of 900 ft., 
against 600 ft, for the Scmmering Pass, The longest bridge, over 
the Eisack, near Mauls, between Freienfeld and Grassi, has a span 
of 130 ft. The whole of the works have been constructed in the 


most substantial manner, and for a double line of rails, which will 
be laid when the traffic is sufficient to require them, . . . For 
the passenger traflic six-wheel coupled engines are used, with 
wheels 4 ft, in diameter, with 18 in. cylinders and 24in. of 
stroke, and weighing forty tons each, They take ninety tons 
of up 1 in 40, “The wrought-iron break-bl on 
their tenders are found to lose a tenth of a pound for every 
200 Austrian miles run, The system of continuous brakes on 
the carriages, which has been found to answer so well on some of 
the railways of this country, has not yet been adopted on the 
Brenner Railway, the ordinary practice being to employ separate 
brakes on half the vehicles in each passenger train. But the 
guards and brakemen can each apply two brakes, the brake- 
vehicles being placed with their cabs and brake-handles next to 
each other. e running speed, ascending and descending, is about 


twenty-seven kilometres per hour, and the drivers are permitted, 
when they are behind time, to increase their speed by one fifth in 


ascending, and by one tenth in descending. . . . This railway 
across the Alps, though it passes over so great an elevation, and 
through so difficult and romantic a district, has, thanks to the skill 
of the engineer, nothing exceptional about it to prevent it from 
being worked much in the same way, and with the same means 
and appliances, as any other railway. The steepest gradients, 1 in 
40, are not more severe than those on the Sémmering Pass, over 
the Ghauts for the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, or on the 
Giovi incline in Italy, and are not indeed so severe as some which 
are constantly worked with heavy traffic in this country, such ag 
the line between Dowlais and Brecon, with 6§ miles of 1 in 39, the 
Lickey incline of 1 in 37 near Lege or the Folkestone 
Harbour incline of 1 in 30, or the Oldham incline of 1 in 27.” The 
time from London to Alexandria is put at 150 hours. It is pro; 

to have carriages with accommodation for sleeping, for refresh. 
ments, for through circulation in the carriages, and for all things 
necessary on the journey. Captain Tyler adds :—* The rontes via 


THE CAPTURE OF THE STANDARD: AN INCIDBNT OF THE FIGHT AT NACHOD IN 1866, 


Marseilles, via the Mont Cenis, and vid the Brenner may appear to 
be rivals to one another, and, as regards the two latter, for a 
through traffic yet to be increased or even created, But regular 
means of communication will infallibly bring to each of them 

assengers and goods on which, as yet, we do not calculate, 
ving regard to the interests involved, to the population and the 
countries to be served, the commodities to be exchanged, there can 
be no doubt, in pursuance of all previous railway experience, that 
offering, in apparent competition with one another, increased 
facilities, they will, by facilitating additional travelling, increasing 
knowlk and inducing commerce, contribute to the advance- 
ment rather than to the detriment of one another. There will in 
time be enough peg daar a the great East and the busy West 
to support more than t. lines of through communication, . . , 
These routes will, however, themselves be only provisional, pending 
the advance of railway communication through the south-east of 
Europe and through the west of Asia, The lines by Constanti- 
nople and the Euphrates Valley, and over the Greek frontier to 
roy Suniam, so near to the Suez Canal, have yet in process of time 
to be constructed ; and the hope of the Indian traveller of the next 
generation, chimerical as it may appear to many at present, must 
be nothing less than to pass shod from London to Bombay— 
through a sub-marine tunnel from Dover to Calais—through 
Europe by railway—over the horus by a bridge; and forward 
4 9 down the Euphrates Valley round the Persian Gulf 

ma bay.” 


“TAKING THE STANDARD.” 

Our Picture, which | be said to be only a new rendering of 
that Fight for the Standard that is a favourite subject with painters 
of battle-pieces from the Crusades to Marston Moor, and from the 
wars of the Roses to Waterloo, is yet the record of an actual event 
in that latest and most terrible European conflict which culminated 
in the battle of Sadowa, It was a young Lieutenant of cavalry 
who was the hero of the scene, and the occasion of his prowess 
was the fight at Nachod, where he dashed forward and seized the 
Austrian standard, in the midst of the sharpest skirmish of the day. 
The Picture is a spirited memento of the event, and may well take 
rank with some of the most stirring scenes of cavalry service, 


STREET TRAMWAYS. 


AGAIN the question of street tramways has arisen, and the bills 
for them both north and south of the Thames have passed the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, and have now only 
to go before the Lords and, in spite of the natural and very 
strenuous opposition of the London General Omnibus Company, 
become law, The — new tramways differ for the better in 
every essential from which were laid down by Mr, Train, 
and which became so intensely unpopular, a few years ago. These 
tramways then, indeed, deserved e obloquy which was showered 
on them from allsides. They were, in most cases, put down against 
the will of the street authorities, and the high, rough projection of the 


rails made them at all times anuisance, and often a danger, to the 
passing traffic. In plain terms, the tramways then were a conspicuous 
failure—not for want of traffic, for of that they had plenty, but 
from the outcry that was very deservedly raised against them on 
account of the obstructions which they caused to all other traffic. 
The public accommodation was admitted, but the nuisance was 
weighed in the balance and found to preponderate, and the 
obnoxious tramways were removed amid general satisfaction. In 
fact, the tramways which Mr. Train proposed for London were the 
most obsolete types of those which are now being replaced by 
proper lines in New York and Philadelphia, The intended trams 
are very differently made from those old obstructions, The rail 
is to be perfectly level with the road, and the thin flange of the 
car-wheels runs in a narrow, shallow groove below the level of the 
rail itself, Thus the very lightest description of vehicle, from a 
dog-cart down to a perambuilator cr a velocipede, can cross the 
tramway at any part without the slightest hindrance, Indeed, 
a meer street traffic from all parts will be very consider- 
abie gainers by these tramways, for the House of Commons’ 
Committee has made such a bargain on behalf of the public as has 
secured to the latter such terms as they perhaps would never have 
dreamt of making for themselves, One clause provides that there 
shall be no To of the tram, but that its use shall be open 
to all vehicles, w ether es or heavy, with the simple condition 
that all heavy traffic shail draw off when the tram cars overtake 
them ; for the tram-cars cannot, of course, turn aside, as they run 
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on flanged wheels in their proper grooves, 
the tram will be open to ail carriages, and if the tram is laid as it is 
intended to be laid—that is, on a level surface of granite paving—there 
is no doubt that the privilege of driving along it will be most liberally 
used. Another clause gives to the street authorities the power of 
purchasing the tramways if so inclined. Another clause places them 
under the control of the police as to regulations of traffic, &c.; and 
still another clause leaves the by-laws of the company eubject always 
to the approval of the 
Home Office. In addition 
to the clauses inserted at 
the suggestion of the 
Committee, the promoters 
of the South London 
line voluntarily inserted 
many important clauses in 
the interest of the public, 
and it is to be presumed 
that by these all lines of 
tramways, either north or 
south of the Thames, will 
be bound, Thus one very 
important clause provides 
that if, after the tramway 
has been opened three years, 
it is not found convenient 
for the public, then the 
company must remove it at 
their own cost. This ex- 
treme measure, however, 
requires the fiat of the Board 
of Trade. Another point 
most important to rate- 
payers is clause 11, By 
this the companies are 
bound to pave, and to keep 
perfectly paved in per- 
petuity, where tramways 
are laid in a double 
line, as much as 16ft. 6in 
of the roadway ; where 
a single line is laid, 
8 ft. 6in., and thus a con- 
siderable saving of the high- 
way rates (in some instances 
amounting to as much as 
£500 per mile a year) will 
be — to the ratepayers. 
Of late years the expenses 
of the repairs of the metro- 
politan roads have, by the 
abolition of turnpikes, been 
thrown upon the vestries, 
which in some districts has 
occasioned a very consider- 
able addition to the local 
rates. The maximum rates 
to be charged are not to 
exceed the rate of ld. per 
mile, and the companies are 
also to run cars in the morn- 
ing and evening for the ac- 
commodation of the work- 
ing classes at half fares. 
Clause 23 is also very im- 
portant to the public, inas- 
much as it provides that if 
either the police or any 
twenty ratepayers complain 
that the public have not the 
full benefit of the tram- 
way, and such complaint 
is found to be true, the 
Board of Trade may grant 
licenses to other competitors 
to use the rails with car- 
riages with flange wheels 
on payment of a small toll 
to the original company. 
An attempt was made in the 
House of Commons to strike 
out this clause, but Mr. 
Bright supported it, and the 
amendment was withdrawn, 
A similar line to those which 
it is now proposed to lay : . 
down has been in use some time at Copenhagen, and last year it carried 
4,000,000 passengers, or just about twenty-five times the population 
of the whole city. In New York and Brooklyn there isa population 
of 2,000,000 souls; in London there is over 3,000,000; yet, by reason 
of the facilities afforded by the tramways of New York, some 
80,000,000 a year use the cars, while in London only some 42,000,000 use 
the cabs and omnibuses, and it is stated by the Legislature of New York 
that the percentage of accidents from omnibuses is six times greater than 


Subject to this condition, | from street cars. The proposed southern lines are to be both double and 


single. When single there will be sidings provided at distances of about 
a mile apart, so that the carriages can pass each other at frequent inter- 
vals. The southern lines will begin at the very foot of Blackheath-hill, 
and pass along by Greenwich, Deptford, Peckham, Camberwell, Camber- 
well New-road, and so round the Oval to the Vauxhall station. With this 
line will come another from Brixton and Stockwell, which will effect a 
junction with the Camberwell line near Kennington Park, and pass 


the narrow gauge of our railways, The cost of the lines, including the | 


solid granite paving, will not exceed £12,000 a mile, even with the sides 
of the sunk rails roughed so as to ensure a perfect foothold for horses, 
The cars will be constructed like that which has been for some time 
past exhibited at the Crystal Palace. Each car will take about sixty 
persons, and two horses will be sufficient to draw this at the rate of 
more than six miles an hour. In point of comfort and convenience these 
carriages are, of course, infinitely superior to an omnibus, Instead of a 
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thence up the Kennington-road to the corner of the Westminster 
Bridge-road, at Hercules-buildings. Another line by another company 
is projected to run from near Whitechapel Church to Bow, and this bill 
has also passed the House of Commons, Another line is spoken of from 
the west of Kensington to the top of Oxford-street. The time, however, 
is coon coming, we believe, when they will be allowed to cross the bridges 
and make a complete junction with the north and south London systems, 
the gauges of which are to be precisely alike—that is to say, the same as 


narrow, damp, rattling vehicle, the tramway will provide—or at least they 
say they will—lofty, well-ventilated, and well-lighted carriages, moving 
with smoothness and comfort. Passengers can, as we know, walk from 
one end to the other without jolting to themselves or inconvenience to 
others, At all events, the tramway system is now brought before us in 
its best form; and if it fails—which we confess we do not think likely— 
it must fail from some peculiar defects which no nation but ourselves has 
yet been able to discover, At all events, if it does prove a failure, it only 


requires the signature of twenty —— to get it done away if it is 
proved to have failed ; and done away with, too, at the cost of the company. 
| Standard, 
GRANDMAMMA’S PARTY. 
Waar is the secret of that bond which so often subsists between 
the very old and the very young, and is always so sweet an influence 
that we scarcely care to 
puzzle ourselves about guess- 
ing it because we hope to 
have it revealed to us one 
day in our own experience ? 
Is it that the time comes 
when the soul, grown truly 
wise, has given up all that 
strife of guessing, and quee- 
tioning, and fighting for the 
shadows that are called 
opinions, and, resting itself 
in the simple knowledge that 
springs from faith and trust, 
becomes even as a little 
child, and sees in children 
its own best self—the end 
of its long experience, the 
child nature, expanded by 
experience, made more 
loving by discipline, its own 
poor self-consciousness lost 
in the happier future that 
is yet close at hand, when 
it shall realise the meaning 
of what it is to live—not to 
itself, but with life eternal, 
by which it may escape from 
the narrow fetters of all that 
self has meant to it? Theee 
may almost appear like 
vague sentimentalities to 
the middle-aged, who are 
still waging the conflict for 
sordid ends, and forgetting 
the real issues of things ; 
but, at any rate, there are 
few so deadened as not to 
be able to look with a 
strange kind of emotion at 
the group of little ones 
gathered round the grand- 
mother’s knee and listening 
to her old-world stories, 
made new by the loving 
illustrations that enforce 
them. It will be well for 
us, dear reader, if we, having 
ever reached the three score 
years and ten, and yet kept 
in our hearts that fresh 
living rill which will make 
music for our children’s 
children, can count on a 
welcome from little voices, 
feel the loving clasp of tiny 
hands, and keep sight 
enough in our old eyes to 
see those young eyes grow 
brighter at our coming. A 
poor end to life say yon, 
only to reach a sort of se- 
cond childhood? Youknow 
not what you mean. It is 
the end, the only end, werth 
living for; but then what 
a childhood! with all its 
little personal meannesses 
taken away; its vanity 
cast out; its utter love and 
trust to be shaken never- 
more; its knowledge to 
come easily, and in exact 
accordance with its mo- 
meni requirements, s0 
that there shall be ful- 
ness of joy; no more vague 
terrors of the night, and 
terrible fears coming with a dreadful looking for of judgment on the 
morrow, Let us be humble, and say that we have not yet learnt the true 
meaning of the terms we use, or childhood would be to us the expression 
of the infinite gain, Let us make one of grandmamma’s party, and try to 
learn a little of what it means; forget for a while the sordid pursuits 


marriage, and realise true realities as we listen to the old, old stories that 
com? to us like echoes from a past to whisper to us of a future world, 


| of buying and selling, eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 


de .egROcety 


Jmpectal Parliament, 
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THURSDAY, MAY 27. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The House reassembled to-day after the Whitsuntide holidays. The 
attendance of members was by no means numerous, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in reply to Mr. Hunt, said that, 
after full inquiry, he did not think it would be possible to substitute for 
the present system of paying the costs in prosecutions for indictable 
offences a commutation payment either on a general average or an average 
of all clusses of offences. The costs varied so much in different counties 
that it was impossible to state an average, In Essex, for instance, the 
average coat of each prosecution was £8; in Berkshire, £9; in Cheshire, 
£14; in Lancashire, £23. 

Mr. Alderman SALOMONS asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
when the papers relating to the recent negotiations with the United States 
on the subject of the Alabama and other matters in dispute will be laid 
upon the table ? 

Mr. OTWaY replied that the papers were in course of preparation, and 
would be ready in a few days, 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUES DUTIES BILL. 
Clauses to 17 were passed. 


On clause 17 Mr. C. 4EAD moved an amendment which was intended to | 


have the effect of extending the exemption from duty on male servants to 
all under sixteen years of age. He considered this tax, if carried, would be 
& tax on labour, and operate most disadvantageourly. 

Mr. STANSFELD said the matter had already been discussed, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had seen no reason to change his original 
determination. 

Mr. HENLEY could have wished that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


not give the privilege of appealing against a surcharge, but imposed a hard 
and fast excise penalty of £20 to be levied on an application to magistrates. 
He spoke from experience, and could depose to the amount of misery and 


| Government department. 
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must have been “examined” and passed (in one way or the 
other) at the rate of about three a minute. Two of the 
days of examination were very foggy ; and, as no human 
being can examine pictures long together without losing 
freshness of eye and clearness of head, the value of the 
decisions thus arrived at may well be imagined. To these 
general matters Mr, Gullick adds some facts, which we have 
no doubt he could greatly multiply, about the rejection of 
fine pictures by Mr. Linnell, Mr. Constable, and Mr. Sandys. 

The immediate outcome of all this is to be a Supple- 
mentary Exhibition of excluded pictures, in which, by-the- 
way, the rejected “ Medea” of Mr. Sandys is included. We 
only wish that some such step had been taken before ; but 
Englishmen are always loth to quit a beaten track, or to 
desert any institution which has the shadow of a prestige. 
The Royal Academy has, in addition to the prestige of long 
life and tradition, the aid of direct Royal patronage, of the 
public money, and of something like the positicn of a 
Now, since a painter needs a 


| special, technical training, which a poet or novelist does not 


inconvenience which such cases under the old state of the law occasioned, | 


and which it was proposed to increase by the present enactment. 

After some further discussion, the amendment was negatived by @ 
majority of 57 to 28. 

The remainder of the clauses, with some amendments as to details, were 


then agreed to, and the bill, as amended, passed through Committee, 
IRISH CHURCH (STAMP DUTIES). 

In a Committee of the whole House a resolution was adopted authorising 
the application of stamp duties on conveyances, &c., executed by the Irish 
Church Commissioners. 

CIVIL OFFICES (PENSIONS) BILL, 

The House then went into Committee on this bill, when the various 

clauses, after some amendments, were agreed to. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

It seems to have been believed that when the Royal 
Academy got into its new quarters at Burlington House, 
where the space isso much greater than in the old lodgings 
at Trafalgar-square, native artists would have a better chance 
of getting their pictures exhibited. Some words—after- 
dinner words, apparently—of the President of the Academy 
strengthened the belief, and yet it bas failed of fulfilling 
itself. Never were the complaints of artists so loud ; never 
did the press seem so generally ready to echo them, 

Mr, T, J. Gullick, who wrote “The Authorised Handbook 
to the Pictures in the Westminster Palace,”’ and who is him- 
self, we believe, a painter by education though not now using 
the brush, has just issued a bold pamphlet which gives some 
curious atatistics and makes outsiders aware of some curious 
facts, Those who know what evidence is, and how much 
there usually is to be said on both sides, as the Spec- 
tator sail of the signboard portrait of Sir Boger 
de Coverley, will not immediately take for granted all 
Mr. Gullick says ; though they will, if sagacious, feel entire 
confidence in his honesty and intelligence. But, even after 
making a fair discount for a point of view which, though 
disinterested, is of course one of deliberate and vehement 
attack, the case looks very black against the Council of the 
Royal Academy, and especially against one or two members 
of it, According to Mr. Gullick, while the space available 
for the exhibition of pictures is now trebled, there is an 
increase of only six in the number of oi/ paintings this year, 
Of the whole number of 695 such pictures, no fewer than 
167 are by Academicians or Associates—being forty-two in 
excess of last year's number. There are seventy by foreign 
artists, or sixty more than last year. On the whole, the 
number of oi! paintings by native outsiders, instead of being 
more, is actually one hundred less than it was last year. Now, 
as, in full reliance upon the promises held out to them of a 
better chance this year, artists have been working harder than 
ever, and 1600 pictures have been sent in more than were 
ever sent in previously, the indignation of the disappointed 
oves and their friends is naturally great. Taking into 
account the proportion of works sent in and works accepted 
and hung, Mr. Gullick finds that, at the very lowest, there 
are 220 less of the latter than there ever were before—the 
calculation being «till confined to oil paintings by outsiders, 
The general result, from pushing these figures a few steps 
farther, is that the native artists’ chances, with # wall space 
trebled, are exactly halved, 

Mr, Gallick has something to sey, and very amusing it is 
too, about the wey in which pictures are examined and 

passed by the Council of Examiners before the Exhibition 
opens. It seems that there is not a single landscape-painter 


in the Council—and this in tbe land which is the home of 
landscape-painting !—and that the pictures sent in this year 


need—having to Jearn the use of instruments which are not 


had seen fit to change his determination, as the enactment of the bill did | as universally familiar as language (even this distinction, 


however, not being final)—there is a special reason for 
academies in his case, But it is impossible to show that, ulti- 
mately, a quasi-governmental Academy of Painting, with 


‘special powers of dictating to public taste, is any more 
' reasonable than a quasi-governmental Academy of Poetry 
| would be, There cannot be any final reason why a picture 
"as bad as a signboard should not be allowed a swim for its 


life which would not also be a reason for appointing a 
Censor of the Press, What the bookmaker wants is to get 
his work published. What the painter wants is to get his 
picture exhibited, For him the analogue of the publisher is 
the “dealer,” and a very bad analogue no doubt. In the 
mean while the number of the “atechnic"” judges," as Mr, 
Hamerton calls them, or the “unskilled” critics, as Mr, 
Tyrwhitt calls them, being, or being supposed to be, greater 
in the case of paintings than in that of most other arts, 
patronage, quasi- patronage, and quasi - governmental 
“nursing” cling to pictures when all such things have long 
ago quitted literature and very nearly quitted the stage, 
But the time of the painter will come, like the time of 
the poet; and this Supplementary Exhibition is a step in 
the right direction. We heartily wish it success; but it 
must take a word of warning. Jf a hundred painters say to 
certain already accredited judges, “We decline to submit to 
your award, we appeal to the public,” they themselves are 
liable, as to any council of selection or any principle of 
choice they may adopt (except entire freedom of exhibition) 
to a tu quoqgue; and there may logically come to be a 
separate exhibition for every knot of signboard-painters in 
the country. And what for no? Why should nota silly 
painter have the same chance as a silly author ora silly 


actor? 
a 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITION. 

THE intelligent and watchful contributor who sketches for 
the ILLUSTRATED TIMES, week by week, the progress of 
Parliamentary affairs has given reasons for believing that 
the joy of Mr. Dawson Burns, and other friends of the thin 
end of the wedge of compulsion, over the diminution of the 
majority against his bill this year, is a premature joy. 
There is, however, one reason more, and we will add it. 
Allowing all the weight you please to the figures 
in favour of Mr. Dawson Burns and his coadjutors, 
it must be remembered that in this country you are sure to 
knock the spade sooner or later against a solid stratum of 
educated resistance to compulsion ; and when once you have 
touched that, you may hammer and hack a long while 
without making any impression, With Englishmen personal 
freedom is a tradition of the character itself, and in its 
educated form it is about the most powerful element in 
political life—as strong, if not stronger, in the Tory than in 
the Radical, when once you come to what is strictly personal. 
And the educated classes who represent this traditional 
sentiment look with such distant contempt upon small 
tyranny, that it is not easy to rouse them into putting the 
foot down upon it when they see it has no chance; which 
was precisely the state of facts in the case before us. 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING.—At the eneuing Wimbledon meeting the 
principal prizes will be shot for on the undermentioned days :—Monday, 
July 5, Prince of Wales's; Tuesday, 6th, St. George’s challenge vase ; 
Thursday, 8, Lords and Commons match; Saturday, 10, international 
Enfleld tropby, England, Scotland, Ireland, and perhaps Wales, competing 
with twenty men aside; Monday, 12, Irish international challenge trophy ; 
Tuesday, 12, Queen’s prize, £250 and gold medal, public schools’ match ; 
Wednerday, 14, Elcho challenge shield; Thursday, 15, international 
“eight” champion match ; Friday, 16, ladies’ prizes and the Dudley cup. 

PROPOSED SHIP CANAL.—The Municipal Council of Bordeaux have 
now under consideration a scheme which may, with little hesitation, be 
pronounced as having for its object the grandest, most important, and most 
economical work that bas been propored for centuries, and it is one, more- 
over, which especially interests the commercial world of Great Britain. 
The project is timply the cutting a great rhip canal from the Bay of Biscay 
to the Mediterranean! The proposer, M. Staal de Magnoncourt, estimates 
the cost of the work at 442,000,000f.—leas than £18,000,000 ; and the time 
neceseary for its completion at six years, It would form a direct line of 
communication with India by the Isthmus of Suez, and save the whole cir- 
cuit of the Portuguese and Spanish coasts in the case of ships from England 
or any of the northern porta of Europe, It is probable that England might 
derive eome benefit commercially from such ascheme, but it is aleo pro- 
bable that the possession of Gibraltar might not prove so valuable as it is 
at present assumed to be. As regards the practicability and comparative 
economy of the project, there cannot be adoubt. Let anyone cast his eye 
over the map of France, and he will see that if a straight line be drawn 
from Bordeaux through Toulouse it will touch the coast of the Gulf of 
Lyons not fer from Perpignan. From Bordeaux to Toulouse, the Garonne 
is a navigable and busy river, so that over two thirds of the line it is only 
a question of widening and correcting a waterway already in existence, 
From Toulouse to the Gulf of Lyons there exists the Canal du Midi, and by 
means of these an immenre traffic is carried on between the southern and 
western departmenta of France. The line of water exists already ; all that 
is required is to deepen and straighten it; and if this could be done in half 
the time mentioned, at double the cost, it would be the most economical 
piece of work, perhaps, that was ever executed,—7he Engineer, 
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THE LOUNGER. 


TuE Whitsuntide holidays are over, and on Monday next all our 
senators will settle down quietly to work again, The House 
of Commons began work on Thursday—my Lords do not begin 
till Monday. The Prime Minister was privately urged to take 
as long a holiday, ‘‘ You may as well give us the Oaks,” said 
the sporting men. But, no, he could not do it; Thursday he must 
have to recommit the Irish Church Bili, to insert therein the 
stamp-duty clauses, so as to get the bill read the third time and 
passed on Monday, and into the Upper House on Tuesday, Besides, 
Government business is in arrear. There is a Bankruptcy Bill to 
get passed, Mr. Forster's education measure, Mr. Layard's Courts 
of Law Site Bill, &c. ; besides all the Civil Service estimates to be 
voted, Of course there has been little authentic news stirring 
during the past fortnight—none could be picked up in the 
great thoroughfares or at the clubs. Only in out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners could one get a stray fact or trustworthy 
rumour. But one even in the holidays hears the cackling and 
fluttering of canards, Those ubiquitous birds are always and 
everywhere on the wing. Asa rule, I do not notice their cackling; 
but here is a canard caught the other day which one may as 
well throttle off hand. The Secretary to the Admiralty hag 
discarded the old system of buying coals by competitive tenders, 
and employs an agent or broker to buy them, following the 
example of the great steam-ship companies. Of course the 
change fell like a bomb-shell in certain quarters. The accustomed 
contractors were in a fume about it. Like the Ephesians who 
made silver plates for the Temple of Diana, they saw that if this 
new plan were carried out their gains were gone. These contracts 
for coals, like many other public contracts, were shams, Tenders were 
made upon the well-known knock-out principle, One got the con- 
tract, but under an agreement that several should share the 
profits; or one got this on condition that another was to have 
that. No wonder, then, that the disappointed accustomed con- 
tractors set flying all sorts of canards, ere is one which I have 
caught, and will throttle:—It has been asserted that the Secretary 
of the Admiralty has bought coals at an extravagant price—much 
dearer, indeed, than they were purchased under the old system, 
But the truth is, that the saving in coals for the Navy will be 
very large—something like £150,000 for the year, Nobody who 
knows the Secretary of the Navy—naturally acute as he is, and 
used as he has been all his life to business—could imagine that he 
does not know what he is about. 

It bas, though, been objected—and with some appearance of 
truth on the face of the objection—that though this new system 
may work well so long as you have an intelligent and able man of 
business in office to work it, the plan will utterly fail if weshould come 
to have as Admiralty Secretary, as we have bad, an inefficient man— 
some young Lord, for example, who never bought anything in his 
life, except gloves, cigars, perfumery, and other trifles, But the 
working the system will not depend entirely upon the Secretary, 
Mr, Baxter bas organised a purchase department, and this will be 
permanent. Then, besides, 1 rather fancy that, with an earnest, 
reformed Parliament, comprising more men of business than any 

receding Parliament, it will not be so easy as it has been 
pera ad for inexperienced, inefficient young Lords, or other 
perfunctory people, to get into such a post as the Secretary- 
ship of the Admiralty. This place used to be con- 
sidered almost a sinecure, But all this is changed. The 
Secretary to the Admiralty has a vast amount of business to 
transact, and it may be fairly hoped that no First Lord will dare 
to appoint a man to the post who knows nothing about business, 
Napoleon’s motto was “Tools to the men who can use them ;” 
and there are signs that this is at length to be our principle. But, 
whatever may happen, the new system cannot be worse than the 
old, That was notoriously corrupt, and even rotten. A perfect 
system is an impossibility, We are all cheated every day of our 
lives ; and the Government, purchasing so largely as it does, of 
course will be cheated. But the old system seemed formed to 
throw the supply of at least many articles into the hands of rogues, 
Indeed, many honest, respectable houses in some departments of 
trade long since refused to have anything to do with Government 
business, 

A medisval adage tells us that “The cat loves fish, but is loth to 
wet her feet;” and perhaps the leaders of the Conservative party 
in the Lords are like puss, hesitating, looking, and longing, but 
afraid to plunge in, It is in their hearts to destroy the Irish 
Church Bill; but, at present, they “Jet I dare not wait upon I 
would,” like the cat, &c, Nevertheless, as cats have been known 
when over-pressed with hunger to dash into a stream after fish, so 
the noble Lorde, regardless of consequences, may throw the bill 
out, Rumour, though, in quarters in which the truth is likely to 
be known, steadily and confidently reports that their Lordships 
will accept the principle ef the measure and amend it in 
Committee, With a smail majority in the Commons at the back 
of it, it would be destroyed at a blow; but a steady 
majority of three figures in a House just elected specially to settle 
this question may well make their Lordships pause; end I, as at 
present advised, think they will pause. It is a hateful bill. To 
many of their Lordships it is nauseous, but then it might have 
been worse ; and, if it be rejected, the next probably will be worse. 
Given that the Irish Church must be disestablished-——and surely the 
duilest Lord that ever wore a coronet must see that—this is a very 
mild bill—a bill much more favourable to the interests which their 
Lordships are supposed to champion than they could have hoped to 
see, and certainly as favourable as any that they can expect to see, 
So let us hope that they will, however nauseous the dose may be, 
shut their eyes and swallow it. 

“Oh that the late Parliament could have lasted another year, and 
that Mr. Hunt could have continued for another year Chancellor 
of the Exchequer!” the Post Office officials, anxious to get the 
telegraphs under their control, may well sigh, and probably do 
sigh, With Mr, Hunt as Chancellor of the Exchequer, everything 
went on swimmingly. But when Mr. Lowe got to the Treasury, a 
dark cloud lifted itself up above the horizon, gradually expanded, 
and now covers the whole heaven, with scarcely a glimmer of 
light diseernible. I do not know that Lowe has actually pro- 
nounced against the scheme, I think he has not, but is merely 
silent. But his silence, like Burleigh’s shake of the head, is very 
significant. The Postmaster-General, the Marquis of Hartington, 
is known to be favovrable to the scheme, But he hss but 
little power. The Cabinet, nominally, must decide; but Mr. Lowe 
really, Bethe majority of the Cabinet never so favourable, if the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer should frown upon the scheme, it will 
certainly be dropped. It may, though, be reasonably doubted 
whether the Cabinet is favourable, Last year, when the scheme 
was launched, it was said that only three millions would be 
required, Gradually, however, the sum grew to four, to five, to 
six ; and the Economist (a good authority) of last Saturday hints 
that nine or ten will be required, and tells us (what, by-the-by, llong 
since told you) that the net cost of laying the telegraphic wires and 
providing instruments, &c., which it is proposed that Government 
should buy, could not have amounted to more than one million, 
All the rest—the five, or six, or nine millions—would be expended 
on rquaring the companies, This would startle any Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr, Hunt, one would think, would be appalled. 
Mr. Lowe, I imagine, will put the project aside as too wild to be 
thonght of ; especially as he holds that Government ought not to 
do for the people what the people can do for themselves, My old 
friend Rumour, whom I co often have to consult, has whispered in 
my ear in quiet tones that Mr. Layard wili have some difficulty in 
carrying his bill to alter the site of the Law Courts, It was easy 
to see that a majority of the House, when Mr. Gregory brought 
the question forward, was in favour of the Thames Embankment, 
This ia proved by the fact that the advocates of this site, when 
dipner-time came, found a very great difficnlty in getting 

airs. Mr, Lowe, too, was decidedly in favour of the Thames 

mbankment, mainly, though, as it seemed to me, because 
Layard’s plan was so much Jess expensive than the original scheme, 
But the prompt answer to this was that Layard’s less pretentioug 
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and muchcheaper structure might be placed on the Carey-street site, 
already cleared and ready, at a less cost than that at which it could 
be placed on or near the Embankment ; and this answer, together 
with the fact that you may begin to build at once on the Oarey- 
street site, whereas you would have to wait some four or five 
years before you could build on the other, which at present is 
covered with houses, has, Rumour says, been simmering in the 
minds of members, and produced a great change since the question 
was before the House, 

A most disgraceful scene took place afew days ago at Hanwell 
(some of the denizens of which should, | think, be “in confinement” 
in the asylum or elsewhere, who are not), The old and somewhat silly 
practice of “beating the bounds” of the parish was being per- 
formed by the overseers, churchwardens, and other functionaries, 
and a large crowd collected, chiefly composed of ‘‘roughs,” in front 
of the Duke of York Inn, where the party were to finish their 
fourteen miles’ journey. The ceremony was to be crowned by a 

ublic dinner, in genuine Saxon fashion, to which the local clergy, 

issenting ministers, and the Rev. Dr. Laing, Roman Catholic 
priest, were invited, A paragraph in the newspapers thus relates 
what followed :—“ There being a slight interval, the crowd amused 
themselves as best they could; but when the Rev. Dr. Laing 
crossed the road a party of the rougher sort surrounded the rev. 
gentleman, demanded that he should be ‘bumped,’ rudely seized 
him by his legs and arms, bore him forward amidst tremendous 
shouts, and in the presence of greatly increased numbers of 
people, notwithstanding his loud protestations, and even his 
repeated attempts to escaj from the indignity, they 
thrice violently ‘bumped’ him against the sign-pole which 
stands in front of the inn, Dr, Laing being of a rather 
corpulent disposition, the operation was by no means an easy or 
pleasing one ; and even when it was over, he was still beset as he 
rushed into the Duke of York, and was glad to compound for a 
non-repetition of the ‘bumping’ process by acceding to the 
extortion of the mob, and paying fora libation of beer. A police- 
officer from the vicinity, a reporter from the next parish, and 
others had to go through a similarly rough treatment; and it is 
intended to summon the principal roughs for the assault upon 
the constable,” This, however, as I happen to know, does not 
tell all that occurred. Acclergyman of the Church of England 
was “bumped,” as well as the Catholic priest, so the “roughs” 
cannot be suspected of over-excited Protestant proclivities; so 
also were several respectable gentlemen, perfect strangers, 
who happened, unfortunately for themselves, to be in the 
locality. One or two of these gentlemen showed fight, and gave 
some trouble to their assailants, but were eventually over- 
powered, and rather severely maltreated. However, in a certain 
railway porter (I wish I knew his name, for it deserves to be 
recorded), whom they likewise attempted to subject to the 
“bumping” operation, the roughe caught a Tartar. This man 
placed his back against a wall and knocked down rough after 
rough as they approached him, all the while “ chaffing” them in a 
very effective manner. He told them he should immensely like 
being “ bumped’’—if they could do it; he invited them to try; he 
atimulated the roughs’ courage by offering half a crown to whoever 
would take hold of him for the purpose; but whenever any one 
ventured within reach of the porter's stalwart arm, out flew the 
latter's fist, a regular sledge-hammer-like shoulder blow was 
delivered, and down went the too-daring rough. This game, 
after a little, proving rather too hot to be pleasant, the porter was 
left unmolested, and the Hanwell ronghs directed their attentions 
to other less “ awkward customers.” Seriously, is it not supremely 
absurd that such antiquated and utterly unneceseary practices as 
those of “ beating the bounds” should be kept up, ey for 
the sole purpose of sffording blackguards an opportunity of dis- 
porting themselves at the expense of decent people? The boundaries 
of Hanwell, it seems, have been beaten only twice during the last 
sixty-nine years—namely, in the years 1826 and 1848, I hope 
that the exhibition witnessed the other day will make the event 
rarer atill in the future annals of the parish. 

London to Tunbridge Wells by coach! Yes, London to 
Tunbridge Wells by a four-horsecoach, Andsuch an one! Nota 
dilapidated “stage” of the past generation, furbished up for 
@ season, but a bran new one—made upon the old model, 
certainly, but fitted with modern appliances which give all the 
ease of a private carriage, And then the “horsing” and the 
appointments are also first-clase, for the proprietor (who drives and 
is a capital whip) is a gentleman, and he started this venture 
chiefly to gratify his intense love for coaching, making the com- 
mercial part of the business a mere secondary consideration. 
The announcement of such an cuting, with the advan- 
tages offered, awoke recollections of my youth, and I 
resolved one day last week to take thetrip, The weather being 
fine, we leit the White Horse Cellar at 10 a.m., went along Picca- 
dilly, down Waterloo-place, and round Charing-cross, threading 
our way amidst numerous vehicles with the most perfect ease; 
then over Westminster Bridge, when we began to increase our 
pace; past the Elephant and Castle, where the ’bus drivers were 
fain to salute us; through New-cross, to Lewisham, where we 
changed horses, and where the country begins to open out; on to 
Farnborough, through Bromley, and then another change. Over 
Green-street-green to the Poll Hill Arms, and change horses 
once more; thence to the pleasantly-situated town of Seven 


Oaks for the fourth relay. On again, past Knole Park, where | 


a magnificent landscape met our view; down River-hill to 
Tunbridge at a rattling pace (this on seven miles, having 
been got over within half an mane w we changed for the last 
time ; and then on to Tunbridge Wells, arriving at the Sussex Hotel 
from London in three hours and three quarters, including stoppages, 
after a very appetising journey, and not sorry to find a prime hot 
luncheon awaiting the arrival of the coach, The return journey 
was performed with the same punctuality as the down one, and 
altogether I was highly pleased with the trip; for a more 
thoroughly enjoyable ride it would scarcely be poesible to conceive, 
as the greater portion of the journey lies through the most fertile 
part of Kent, — 
At the anniversary meeting, last week, of one of the best institu- 
tions in London I was glad to hear that more is being done for the 
comfort of the sailors of our mercantile marine when they come on 
shore, after a voyage, The Sailors’ Home, in Well-street, near the 
London Docks, is going on and prospering, as it well deserves to do, 
since it has been established, more than thirty years, to endeavour 
to rescue Jack from the crimps and runners who formerly 
infested the ships, even before they left Gravesend. These 
gentry have been a little “ flabbergasted”—to use Jack’s own 
expression — by the Government order forbidding anybody not 
officially aecredited to board vessels at Gravesend; but they are 
still in force at the docks, to fasten on the seamen who 
are kept in London by the delay of owners to pay wages, or are 
seeking for a lodging while they stay ashore. For ids, a week the 
home at Well-street boards and lod seamen, apprentices, and 
boye, and boards and lodges them well; with all the advantages of 
a sailors’ club- house, including medical attendance, bagatelle, and 
other amusements ; a library, a savings bank under the authority 
of the Board of Trade, and other advantages, During the past 
twelve months many thousands of officers and men have found the 
benefit of this home ; but there is another institution in connection 
with it—the Destitute Sailors’ Asylum, for the care and cure of 
destitute sick and disabled eailors. Is it n to say a word 
in its behalf, and to invite subscriptions for it, wheu we never sit 
aed to a meal without having to thank eailors for half our 
uxuries ? 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER, 
THE MAGAZINES, 

In saying last week, apropos of Mr. Merivale’s “ Iliad,” that Mr. 
George Meredith in the Fortnightly reversed the verdict of other 
reviewers, my reference was to adverse reviews, which were the 
only ones that had then come before me. At this moment the 


consengus of criticism is largely in favour of Mr. Merivale. 
contains a capital paper by the Rev, Joba 
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Hunt on “David Hume;” one, also good, by the Rev, St, John 
Tywhitt on “Skilled and Unskilled Art-Criticism ;” and one by 
Professor Conington, on Dr, Déllinger’s (and, as it appears), Mr. 
Liddon’s reading of the well-known words in Matthew, parektos 
logou porneias, Mr. Conington might have much strengthened his 
article by reading beforehand Milton’s “Tetrachordon.” But the 
only satisfactory criticism upon the passage is—a stroke of common 
sense which, frankly admitting that to treat it as of present applica- 
tion is an an achronism, easily hits at a glance what the words reaily 
did drive at, But to pass on to a subject of real present application, 
“Children and Children’s Literature,” discussed by Mr, H. A. Page, 
is an article as exasperating on the whole as good in rare passages. 
The quite obvious errors upon matters of fuct are, as usual with 
him, numerous, Mr, Coventry Patmore has said nothing like 
what he attributes to him. A definition of “ intense lyric poetry,” 
which shuts out a battle song or a bridal song, is an absurdity on 
the face of it, Mr, Tennyson s “‘ Dora” is an idyl, and not a lyric. 
Children, as a rule, do not prefer old dolls to new ones, Miss 
Ingelow is not “deficient in humour.” Children are so different 
one from another that the whole of this profound wisdom about 
* the child this” and the “child” that is simply solemn humbug. 
“The child is father to the man,” and uncommonly like his off=pring. 
Lastly, it is surely a joke to lay down the rule that “the only humour 
which children can comprehend is the humour of the simple 
grotesque—the whimsicality of the direct burlesque,” and then to 
tell really pretty stories of them which flatly contradict the rule, 
and to praise Hans Christian Andersen as the prince of child-story 
writers (which, of course, he is), If Andersen's humour is either 
“simple grotesque” or “direct burlesque,” I must overhaul my 
vocabulary. However, to pass on, for this bit of Lounger must be 
in part a review of a book. You know how long a square little 
volame entitled “Child- World” lay in a certain drawer before I 
took it, The reason was very peculiar: two thirds of the 
book are very beautiful indeed, one third is (not simply 
chip-in-porridge, but) gravely objectionable. When a previous 
volume by the same authors (on the whole, extremely 
beautiful) appeared, some of the reviewers said, with justice, 
that one of the authors, “A.,” was apt in her lighter moods 
to run off into mere farce or extravaganza, This fault is not only 
very greatly exaggerated in “ Child-World,” it has slipped dowa 
to positive cockneyism and slang. Well, I waited to see what the 
reviewers said; and, with the exception of a brief hint in the 
British Quarterly, I have not read a line addressed to this fault— 
no, not even in the two leading journals which most strongly 
indicated it at first. I attribute this to the fact that reviewers who 
do not happen to take a strong interest in children’s books would 
naturally be attracted by the very best things in the volume, gladly 
dwell upon them, and pass the rest over, Bat, in a serious case, 
somebody must speak, and the lot has fallen upon an unwilling 
man, The subject is really worth a little attention and a little 
space, 
Pthe rule, or understanding, of humorous-imaginative litera- 
ture, as distinct from casual comic writing, is that, as far as pos- 
sible, it shall assume on the part of the reader no knowledge 
which he is not certain to possess as to matters of fact forming the 
raw material of the writing. This, in strictness, excludes 
ephemeral, newspaper, or mere club topics; except under the 
severest limitations. Take up the mere periodical writings of a 
great humourist like Hood, and see how the aroma is gone—how 
much fine power was wasted! Take up a thing which is under 
your eyes—“ Hans Breitmann's Barty,” which a child almost 
can make out, which you might make partly intelligible 
to a Red Indian; contrast it with the more personal 
poems of Mr. Leland, and note how the latter degrade, 
and what heaps of comment they require. Yet in “Child- 
World” you find topics that I should never think of intro- 
ducing even into a volume of undress essays without some kind of 
apology—such as Banting, the “ Regent’s Park Zoo,” and 
r. Buckland’s porpoise at the Folkestone Hotel. And the usual 
consequence ensues—the very writing degrades into slipshod, 
Thus we have fun got out of such things as— regardless of 
expense ;” “teach me how to bant;” “he blessed himself a 
few ;” “ the moon sang toll-de-roll-de-roo;” ‘a muff ;” “crumpled, 
waggling, weak;” “like bricks;” “snobs, nobs;” “ history's 
page;” “cove;” “rile;” and just the turns of speech and of fun 
that you find in an indifferent burlesque, Besides this, the verse 
too often descends to mere dribble, asin “The Fairy’s Wedding,” 
“The Naughty Star” (!), “Neptune,” or “The Talking 
Flowers” :— 
Each with his shield and weapon, 
Sabretash, spurs, and spears, 
Gallantly, oh! they step on, 
The fairy volunteers, 
Twelve little fairy curates 
After the soldiers come : 
Poor little legs! I’m sure it’s 
Seldom you’ve marched to the 
drum ! 
M. B, coats their wear is, 
Almost down to their feet— 
Little clerical fairies, Chatter, clatter, what's the matter ? 
Miniature Dons complete. How can I go to sleep? 


This is too slip-shod for even fireside improvising; and then we 
have actually as bad cases of word play as can be found in any 

r burlesque—‘ Serious” and “ Sirius,” “ planets” and “ plan- 
ing,” and a few others. Now and then there are utterly inad- 
missible rhymes, such as “court and thought,” “star and papa,” 
In near all the light pieces the sense has to be picked out by 
italics, parentheses, dashes, and other things alien to good verse, 
Even the stately ‘ B” in “ A Boy's Aspirations” makes the “ boy” 
(who would find short shrift with me, I can tell him) “aspire” 
after beer to tea and a pipe tosmoke. Now, the worst of all this 
is, that it is in close company with much that is noble and 
beautiful, and that scores of people will be sure to think it 
is very clever—quite wonderful. Mr. H. A. Page, for example 
says that in “Ogres” we have the “atmosphere of the nursery 
rhyme” (!)— Banting, Fenians, and the “nineteenth-century” 
contempt for ogr.s being, I suppose, “ nursery: rhyme” ornaments— 
and then says it is “inimitable.” If it were, a simple, childlike 
taste would cry, Long may it keep so! but, alas, it is fatally easy, 
and there is the mischief. Unluckily, the really wonderful illus- 
trations of “ W. J. W.” do much to make the verses interesting, 
though he now and then goes wrong. 

If space allowed, it would be fine fun to produce some of Mr. 
Page’s anecdotes of children—good in themselves, but made absurd 
by his taste for deep-sea soundings in six-feet water. Thus, a 
bright little boy calis the pearl buttons on a man’s shooting-coat 
fish-eyes, and says they looked queer at him, Wonderful insight 
of childhood! exclaims Mr, Page. The man was of a fishy babit 
of life, and the child saw the “deep affinity” of the buttons with 
“@ permanent personal trait.” Even taking into account the man’s 
eyes (which the anecdote as it stands does not justify), Mr. Page 
must know that when we say “a fishy eye” and “a fishy life” we 
mean totally different things by the word “fishy;” in the second 
case, the meaning being quite inapprehensible by a child. This 
writer has something to say of “affected cleverness.” Does he 
know what affected profundity is? In the same “ profound” 
vein, the critic finds that “a sentiment of revolution pervades” 
a toy-book called “Lilliput Levee” and “is constantly ap- 

ing;” which is about as true as that the dolls in the 
wther Arcade are Red Republicans-——a thing absolutely without 
one grain of excuse in the book itself, Speaking of the same little 
volume the profound critic discovers that an “idea” in the “ Intro- 
duction” “finds much truer lyrical setting” in a@ little piece in 
the same book called “Topsy-Turvey World.” This is pure 
Monmouth and Macedon—there is inversion in both cases, but no 
other shade of similarity. He also discovers that the author brings 
“a brooding Wordsworthian feeling to Nature,” and nobody 
knows what else. The fuct being that there is only one very 
short piece in the book which can by any stretch of criticism be 
called “ Wordsworthian:” five sixtls of the whole trifle being 


Is that thunder? No, it’s Dahlias, 
Speaking in angry tones! 
The Chrysanthemums make fail- 
ures— 
These are not words, but groans, 
Mignonetter does it better ; 
Pink gives a feeble ‘‘ cheep.” 
Chatter, clatter, what’s the matter ? 
How can I go to sleep ? 


White Syringa, pray don’t bring a 
New language in a heap. 
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made up of the most innocent stories conceivable, or anec- 
dotes, or pictures in verse—absolutely crowded with the “an- 
thropomorphism” which Mr, Page cannot find. He must 
have beea reading something else, and forgotten what, 
One thing he did not read, the tull title of the book, or else he 
would not have made the solemn announcement that it contained 
a piece or two about rather than for children, But so acute a critic 
should have discovered the frequency with which familiar nursery 
rhymes are echoed in “Lilliput Levee.” “ Polly,” “ Madcap,” and 
‘Prince Philibert,” are carefully exact echoes of nursery rhymes, 
“The Bewitched Toys,” and “ Frodgedobbulum’s Fancy” are 
almost wholly echoes of such rhymes, 

_ Two jokes more. Mr, Page warns Mr, Carroll against approach- 
ing “direct social caricature,” “as in the matter of the jurors” 
(see “ Alice,” p, 162 sqq.); and gravely states that ballads, such as 
Mr, Coventry Patmore has inserted in the * Cuildren’s Garland,” 
are “liable to an objection he has often heard from parents, that 
they would rather their children got their history in some other form.” 
If { were to hear @ parent make such an objection, I should be 
inclined to move the Court of Chancery to ceprive him of the 


custody of his children, and put him in a madhouse. 
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The supply of burlesque material is, to all appearance, inex- 
haustible ; for, although the subjects that provoke burlesque are, 
necessarily, limited in range, still, in ten years or so, a stale sub- 
ject becomes fresh again, and plots that the burlesque-writer 
would have rejected in 1859, as rococo, are, in 1869, as fre-h, for his 
purpose, as if they had been written only yesterday. “The 
Corsican Brothers,” originally produced’ at the Princess's 
Theatre in 1850, when the theatre was under the joint manage- 
ment of the Keans and the Keeleys, was duly honoured, at 
the time of its production, by being made the theme of 
many a burlesque-writer, especially of the late Mr, Gilbert 
a-Beckett, who produced an amusing version of the work 
at the Haymarket, Mr, Compton playing the part of the injured 
twin, Now, afteralapse of nearly twenty years, the same subject, 
duly burleequed by Mr, Byron, is again betore the public, at the 
GLOBE, and likely to remain in its present conspicuous position for 
many nights to come. “The Corsican Bothers,” as Mr. Byron 
christens his burlesque, is pleasantly wrivten ; capitally acted by 
Mr. Clarke, Miss Brennan, and Miss Hughes, and gorgeously 
placed upon the stage by Mr. Sefton Parry. The dialogue is 
thickly studded with outrageous puns, and the songs, which are 
principally of the music-hall type, appear to please the more 
demonstrative members of the audience, Mr. Clarke's “make up” 
as the surviving brother is a miracle of amusing eccentricity ; and 
Miss Maggie Brennan plays Chateau Renaud with a vivacious 
malignity that is quite in keeping with the character. I do 
not eee the force of transplanting the scene of the ball 
from the Opera to Mabille—particularly as the scene imme- 
diately preceding the ball evidently takes place in the opera- 
box lobby. But the piece is a close travestie on the original ; and 
I suppose that Mabille is substituted for the opera because it is de 
rigueur in burlesque that everything that admits of parody should 
be parodied. The dresses are fantastic in character, not, as a 
bilious contemporary suggests, because there is indecency in the 
spectacle of a set of girls showing their legs, but because a 
burlesque played in modern coats and trousers would be far too 
like a rehearsal to suit the tastes of the majority of theatre-goers. 

“The Battle of Waterloo” has been revived at ASTLEY'S, with all 
its traditional effects, A host of Guardsmen have been engaged to 
represent the British troops; and an imposing Wellington and an 
effective Napoleon vie with each other in paying graceful com- 
pliments, in alternate scenes, to their enemies’ country. Altogether, 
notwithstanding certain cbvious drawbacks, the piece is full of 
bustle and “situation,” 

Mr. Mark Lemon resumed his Shakspearean “ Readings in Cos- 
tume” on Monday, at the GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, Regent-street. 

Mr. Smale, the treasurer of the PRrincuss’s, takes his benefit 
next Monday, 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES AT 


_THE Prince and Princess of Wales, on occasion of their late 
visit to Paris, contrived to remain in the French capital as long 
as they could without neglecting home duties, The Royal people are 
reported to have expressed to the Emperor and Empress how much 
they appreciated the kindness and attention which the Court had 
bestowed upon them, Carriages and horses were at their disposal, 
the Imperial boxes at the theatres were offered, the hospitality of 

; the Tuileries was familiar to the Prince and Princess, and they 
' attended the reception of the Empress on Monday evening, May 10, 
They were honoured by a magniticent cavalry review; they were 
visited by the Prince Imperial at the Hécel Bristol, and many persons 
of official distinction waited on their Royal Highnesses, The future 
occupants of the throne of Great Britain did not create any 
particular curiosity amongst the Parisians, nor were they ever 
importuned in any way. The Prince and Princess did their shop- 
ping; and the former walked about the streets making his 
observations, whilst the Princess, in a carriage, made herself 
familiar with the new boulevards and public buildings of Imperial 
Paris. It is not difficult to imagine how amiably and pleasantly 
the Empress comported herself towards the Princess; and, if 
report speaks correctly, another early visit is promised, The 
Emperor has had many opportunities since the first Universal Exhi- 
bition (1855) of forming his estimation of the Heir to the British 
Throne, His Royal Highness has passed through Paris on several 
occasions, and never failed to see the Emperor. uring his last visit 
he will have had ample material for conversation, independent 
of ordinary politics, which the Prince does not much indulge in, 
He had just returned from the scenes of the Crimean War, a visit 
to the Sultan and youthful King of Greece, whilst he had inspected 
that great French enterprise, the Suez Canal. He could teil the 
Empress much that would interest her on the latter subject, as it 
is now stated positively that her Majesty will attend the official 
opening of the canal this year. The Viceroy of Egypt and M, de 
Lesseps expect that a number of illustrious personages will be 
present. We have not heard if the Prince and Princess visited the 
ex-Queen of Spain, but the Austrian Archduke Louis-Victor, who 
was in Paris at the same time as our own Prince and Princess, did 
so, A visit to Versailles was the only excursion made in the country, 


DEATH OF MR. PETER CUNNINGHAM.—Mr. Peter Cunningham, the 
well-known antiquarian writer, died, on the 18th inst., at St. Albans, Herts, 
where he had lived since failing health compelled him to withdraw 
from his literary occupations in London, some eight or ten years ago. Mr. 
Cunningham, who was in the fifty-fourth year of his age, was a son of the 
late Mr. Allan Cunningham, and was born in London, in April, 1816. He 
received his early education at Christ’s Hospital, and at the age of 
eighteen was appointed to a clerkship in the Audit Office, through the 
interest of Sir Kobert Peel, who entertaived a great respect for his father. 
He rose by gradual steps to become one of the heads of his department, and 
retired from the public service on a pension in 1860. For many years he 
contributed the column of antiquarian gossip and “ Table Talk” to the 
illustrated London News, for which work his wide acquaintance with 
the anecdote biography of our country, from the reign of Anne down 
to the era of the Regency, especially fitted him. He was also as 
constant contributor to periodical literature, especially to the Gentleman's 
Magazine and to the pleasant pages of Once a Week. Mr. Cunningham was 
the author of ‘The Life of Drummond of Hawthornden,” with selections 
from his poeme ; ** The Songs of Kngland and Scotland,” “The Handbook 
of Westminster Abbey,” “Tne Life of Inigo Jones” (for the Shakspeare 
Soclety), ‘* Modern London,” and “The Story of Nell Gwynne 3” he also 
wrote the “* Memoir” of J. M. W. Turner, which is prefixed to John Burnet’s 
edition of “ Turuer and his Works ;" and he was known as the editor and 
annotator of “Johnson's Lives of the Poets,” ‘* Horace Walpole’s Letters,” 
“The Works of Oliver Goldsmith” (for Murray's * Library of the British 
Classics"), &c.; but the work in connection with which his name will 
longest be remembered is his ** Handbook of London,” publisbed by Murray, 
of which several successive editions have appeared, and which has now 
established itvv-elf as a classic. Mr. Cunningbem married, about the year 
1841 or 1842, Miss Zenobia Martin, daughter of the late John Martin, the 
accomplished paluter of ® The Deluge,” ** Beishagaar's Feast,” dc. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN MINISTER. 


THE Hon. Joun Lorarop Mor.ey, the 
new Minister of the United States to the 
Court of St. James’s, who is expected to 
reach our shores this week, will be heartily 
welcomed by a vast number of persons in 
this country, irrespective of their political 
opinions, As a man of high literary 
attainments, the result of long years of 
untiring assiduity, he is known to most, of 
the learned societies of Europe, and as an 
accomplished and _ instructive author 
numbers of readers in Great Britain have 
for a lengthened period held him in much 
esteem. Mr, otley was born in 
Massachusetts, and was educated at 
Harvard University; but he is of English 
extraction, and, apart from that com- 
paratively trivial fact, he must have many 
powerful incentives to a generous and 
sympathetic feeling towards England and 
Englishmen, amongst the most pro- 
minent of which will, no doubt, rank 
the recognition by Oxford, in 1860, 
of his services to historical literature, by 
conferring upon him the rage degree 
of D.C.L. The career of Mr. Motley since 
his graduation at Harvard, in 1831, has 
been of s character eminently adapted to 
the developmeut of the qualities necessary 
to fit him for the post he is about to 
occupy. Several years of European travel, 
of historical research, and of arduous lite- 
rary labour afforded him the opportunity 
of gaining great experience in the ope- 
ration of various forms of government and 
an accurate knowledge of the progress of 
liberty in the world. Upon his return to 
the United States he devoted himself to 
the study of jurisprudence, and in 1837 he 
became a member of the American Bar, 
Literary pursuits were, however, more con- 
genial to his tastes than the practice of law, 
and since that time literature has chiefly 
occupied his attention. In 1839 his first 
volume appeared in the form of a novel, 
entitled ‘ Morton’s Hope.” It attracted 
favourable notice on account of the ad- 
mirable sketches of German life it con- 
tained. A second novel, entitled “ M 
Mount,” appeared ten years later. During 
the interval he contributed to several of 
the better class of American periodicals, and 

mblished one or two anonymous works, 
i was not, however, until 1856 that he 
became known to the world as an historian 
of the highest order. In that year his 
“History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic” was issued, and was at once 
recognised as the work of a master-hand. 
It has passed through several editions, both 
in England and in America, has been trans- 
lated into French by Guizot, and has been 

ublished in the German and Dutch 
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anguages, <A part of his sequel to that much-admired work was 
issued in 1860, under the title of “The History of the United 
Netherlands from the Death of William the Silent to the Synod 
of Dordt,” and the concluding volumes followed in 1865, The 
materials placed at his disposal were plentiful, and the ground 
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lish readers in particular are indebted to 
him for bringing to light many new facts 
in relation to the designs of Spain upon 
England in 1588, In addition to these 
great works many other historical and 
biographical papers which have emanated 
from Mr, Motley have aided in the enrich- 
ment of our stores of knowledge, 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Motley is purely and simply a literary 
man, He has received a liberal education 
in the school of modern politics. In 1841, 
when he was only twenty-seven years of 
age, Daniel Webster, then Secretary of 
State, appointed him Secretary of the 
United States Legation at St. Petersburg, 
and in 1861 he was appointed Minister to 
the Austrian Court, which position he 
occupied until the occurrence of the 
M‘Cracken ecandal in 1867. In tendering 
his resignation, Mr. Motley censured, in a 
formal reply to Mr, Seward’s celebrated 
diplomatic circular, the means adopted to 
bring the foreign representatives of the 
country into public odium, and his inde- 
pendent action was warmly commended. 
As regards Mr. Motley’s views respecting 
English politics nothing need now be said; 
but whatever course he may be instructe 
to pursue with regard to the questions 
now pending between this country and 
America, we feel assured that he will be 
animated by an earnest desire to maintain 
and strengthen the friendship which binds 
the two nations, 


BURSTING OF A CANAL 
EMBANKMENT AT WARWICK. 
THE accompanying Illustration shows 
the scene of an alarming accidert which 
occurred at Warwick on the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 16thinst. During the previous 
week, Mr, Baylis, the contractor to the 
Warwick local board, had made arrange- 
ments to carry a main sewer beneath 
that portion of the embankment of the 
Warwick and Napton canal which lies 
beneath the aqueduct and Emecote Mill, 
During Whitsun week the canal is usually 
closed to public trafic, and Mr, Baylis 
hoped to finish his work during the time 
the water could be drawn off. He appears 
to have cut away the embankment or other- 
wise weakened the puddling, for soon after 
four o’clock on that Sunday afternoon the 
embankment gave way before the pressure 
of water on the low level of the canal, 
and the flood poured through a fissure, 
some 40 ft. wide, into the open meadows 
and gardens beneath, on its way to the 
Avon. The consternation and excitement 
of the inhabitants of the valley was 
extreme, as a considerable time necessarily 
elapsed before the appliances for stemming 


almost untrodden, The relations of the Dutch Republic with | the flow of water in the canal could be made available. The 
England, France, Belgium, and —_ as shown in the State} waste of water was immense, and it did a large amount of 


records to which Mr, Motley was 
story which Mr, Motley has forcibly and concisely told, and Eng- ' water. 


mitted by the courtesy of the | damage to the crops over which it passed, A large canal boat was 
respective Governments of those countries, form the subject of a | carried into the gap and was broken in pieces by the force of the 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HER MAJESTY'S FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY was duly celebrated on Monday 


by rejoicings and salutes at Windsor and other places, 


His RoYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES has kindly consented 
to lay the first stone of the enlargement of the Karlswood Asylum for Idiots, 
Redhill, Surrey, on Monday, June 28, and the annual and summer féte and 


summer entertainment will take place the same day. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF DENMARK arrived at Marlborough House on 
Monday, on a visit to the Prince and Princess of Wales. The Prince and 


Princess met his Royal Highness at the Charing-cross Railway terminus. 


THE BisHorp OF LONDON has removed from St. James’s-square to 
Fulham Palace, where all communications should be addressed to his 


Lordship. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL will preside at the annual dinner of the Cobden 
Club, which will take place in the month of July. The exact day is not 
yet fixed, 

CARDINAL BONAPARTE is expected shortly in Paris. It is this prelate, 
report say*, who will preside over the religious ceremonies, on Aug. 15, at 
Ajaccio, on the occasion of the centenary of Napoleon I, 

MR. REVERDY JOHNSON and family left Southampton last Saturday 
morning, in the steamer Onio, for Baltimore. 

Mazzin1 has left Lugano for London. The state of his health is declared 
to be satisfactory. 

THE FRENCH DERBY was run on Sunday. Count Lagrange’s Consul wou 
easily by two lengths. Fourteen horses took part in the race. 

TH ATTORNEY-GENERAL has amended the Bankruptcy Bill by abolish- 
ing the district courts altogether and at once, 

MADAME RossiN1 is about to part with berinterest in all the unpublished 
compositions of the great master. They are valued at more that 50,000f. 

Onikr JusTICE CHASE has ruled that the United States Government 
cannot collect income tax from foreigners who hold its bonds, and that the 
sums already collected must be refunded. 

TAMBERLIK, the singer, it seems, has not opened a manufactory of arms 
at Madrid, It is his brother, Achille, who is chief of the establishment in 
question. 

Tue INDIA MUSEUM, having been removed from Fife House to the new 
India Office, is now reopened for public inspection. 

THAT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM fs rapidly rising in popular 
favour is indicated by the fact that during Whitenn week, this year, 40,868 
persons vi-ited the institution, as against an average of 21,709 in cor- 
responding weeks of previous years, 

CLEVEDEN, the beautiful residence of the Duchess of Sutherland on the 
banks of the Thames, near Maidenhead, and where her Majesty the Queen, 
@ year or two back, made a short sojourn, is, itis understood, cbout to pass 
into the hands of Lord Grosvenor, who is said to have purchased it from 
the Duke of Sutherland. 

A PAINTED GLASS WINDOW is now being exhibited in Berlin, which 
is described as a favourable specimen of the progress made by this art in 
Germany during the present century. It is the work of Professor Teschner, 
and is intended for the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

THE TRIENNIAL CHORAL FESTIVAL OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
will be held in Westminster Abbey, on Wedhesday next, June2. Dean 
Stanley will preach, and the society will provide its own choir from the 
well-known training-colleges of St. Mark’s and Battersea, Mr. Hellmore 
acting as precentor, 

A NEW JOURNAL is about to be published in the Italian capital under 
the name of // Punto d'Onore, and is to be the official organ of a society 
established last year in Florence for the purpose of putting down duelling 
by instituting a tribunal of honour for the adjustment of disputes at 
present settled by arms, 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
will commence its meeting for the present year at Exeter, on Ane 18 
next, under the presidency of George G. Stokes, M.A., D.C.L., Sec. R.S., 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 

THE CASE AGAINST CAPTAIN HuNT, of Boyton House, Wilts, who 
fought with the sheriff’s officers who went to arrest him, and fired at one 
of them, has been dismissed, on the ground that the evidence failed to 
prove that the pistol was discharged with intent to shoot the officer. 

MR. P, B. PHILLIPS, son of the late Dr. Samuel Phillips, of the Times» 
who achieved considerable success as a reader, at the Crystal Palace and 
the Egyptian Hall, is announced to read at the Eyre Arms, St. John’s-wood 
on Monday evening next, the 3ist inst. 

THE MINISTER OF COMMBROK IN FRANCE has authorised the 
admission of Dinneford’s fiuid magnesia for sale in that country, so that 
our neighbours, who are doubtless not less affected than ourselves with in- 
digestion and its troublesome results, will be able to appreciate the value of 
this popular remedy. 

THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL will commence on Monday evening, 
Aug. 30. The principal vocalists already engaged are Mdile. Titiens, 
Maile. Ilma di Murska, Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Cherer-Talbot; Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Cummings, Signor Bettini, Mr. Santley, and Signor 
Foli. Mr. Benedict will once more act as conductor. The approaching 
festival will be the sixteenth triennial musical gathering held at Norwich, 

Two LITTLE BOYS AT MASBRO’, having quarrelled, one gave the other 


a kick on the leftleg. The skin was not broken, and there was little to be 
seen beyond « slight discoloration not larger thane florin. The injured 
child, however, was subsequently found to be suffering from lockjaw, and 
died in great agony, having been three days without food, 

CIVITA VECCHIA has just been lighted with gas; but thera are still in the 
Papal States only two towns, Rome and Civita Vecchia, that have aban- 
doned the old oil-lamp; and even in these last gas has only been intro- 
duced into the aristocratic quarters. At Velletri, Viterbo, Frosinone, &c., 
the streets are still lighted with oil, and by candles burning before the 
images of the Madonna. 

THE RECURN OF MR, FORSTER AND MR, MIALL FOR BRADFORD was 
celebrated last Saturday afternoon by a great open-air demonstration, 
which was attended by about 30,000 persons, Both members addressed the 
assembly in speeches of s congratulatory character, Mr. Miall and his 
family heve since been presented with handsome testimonials by the 
ladies of Bradford. 

ALDERMAN HEGARTY, Mr. O’Sullivan’s successor, was sworn in last 
Saturday as Mayor of Cork, and entered on his duties. This gentleman is 
& moderate Liberal in politics, and Mr. O'Sullivan is said te have earned for 
himself the hearty detestation of many of his former supporters by voting 
for him instead of for the “ nationalist” candidate, Mr. Nagle. 

THE WIDOW BeGuM OF NAWAB KURREEM SiiaH, a brother of Tippoo 
Sultan, died on April 17, She bad arrived at the ripe age of 114, and pos- 
sessed to the last the full exercise of her faculties. She was married in the 
lifetime of Hyder Ali. Though so closely connected with a regal family, 
the late Begum experienced but little of the cares of State. She had lived 
rather in comfortable retirement. 

THE TRIAL OF THE NORTH NORFOLK PETITION against the Conserva- 
tive sitting members, Sir E. Lacon and the Hon. F. Walpole, came to an 
end on Monday. Mr. Justice Blackburn decided that the sitting members 
were duly elected, and ordered that the costs should follow the event. 

THE Fink-ART COLLECTION belonging to the late Mr. Percy Dove, of 
Liverpool, is in course of being sold by public auction by Mersrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, at their Art Sale-rooms, Wellington-street, Strand. 
The sale, which commenced yesterday, is to be continued all next week. 

THE BOARD OF TRADE have awarded a binocular glass to tain A. 
Jacques Barbedeau, of the French schooner Marie Eugénie, of hout, 
for his services to the survivors of the crew of the barque Emma, of 
Liverpool, whom he took from the wreck of their vessel, in the Bay of 
Biscay, after her collision with the Norwegian barque Fleetwing, on 
March 7, 1869. 

ARCHDEAOCON Cust, in his charge to the clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Craven, accepts the results of the general election and the overwhelming 
majorities in favour of Mr. Gladstone's “ astounding” propositions as 
proofs that the doom of the Irish branch of the Church issealed, and he now 
thinks that attention should be directed to the danger to the Church from 
within from those who declaim against its connection with the State as a 
yoke from which they would gladly be set free. 

THE TITCHBORNE BARONETCY CASE was in the Court of Probate on 
Tuesday. A receiver has been appointed for the estate by the Court of 
Chancery, but he is not empowered to pay the creditors ; and a crediter 
wisbed to have that defect supplied by the appointment of an administrator 
pendenie lite, Both the plaintiff and defendant in the suit opposed the appli- 
cation, Lord Penzance advised that, to avoid confusion, the application 
should first be made to the Court of Chancery. 

THE EARL OF SANDWICH and his tenants in Limerickare at variance. His 
Lordship has announced his intention of selling certain of his estates, and some 
forty of his tenants protest against his determination as one likely to cause 
them great inconvenience, and ashaving been formed of theirinability 
to pay the exorbitant rents demanded of them. They conclude by suggest- 
ing that Government might try the experiment of a peasant proprietary by 
purchasing the property of Lord Sandwich. 

MR. PEABODY leaves England, probably for the last time, to-da: 
(Saturday). He has been for some little time past in declining health, and 
in yielding to a natural desire to return to his native place every one will 
hope that he will regain his strength, and that the symptoms which 
have occasioned uneasiness will pass away. Mr. Peabody has recently 
= additional sums of money for the benefit of various charitable 

stitutions in America, and bas declared his intention of maintaining a 

free library for Georgetown, adjoining Washington, The statue which the 

merchants of London resolved to erect to his memory is, we believe, nearly 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting of this society was held, on Monday, in the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street. There was 
a large attendance of ladies and gentlemen, Among the latter 
were Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., president of the society (who 
acted as chairman), Lord Houghton, General Rigby, Sir George 
Bach, Sir H. Kersey, Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, Sir C. Nicholson, Sir 
W. Rawlinson, Mr. ieee, Bere Hochschild (Swedish Minister) ; 
Captains Inelefield, Jones, and Richard; Messrs, Arrowsmith, 
Addington, Galton, Major, Markham, and Robinson (of Natal) ; 
the Hon, A. F, Kinnaird, M.P., and Mr. Webster. 

The report stated that the total number of Fellows added to the 
list since the last anniversary is 175—-two of whom are honorary 
corresponding, and of the remainder twelve have paid life compo- 
sitions, Last year the number was 190, and the year previous 147, 
The number lost by death is 41 and by resignation 24; adding 23, 
which have been struck off the list for arrears of subscription, the 
total loss is 88, which is fewer by 23 than that of last year. The 
net increase in numbers during the year is 87 ; in 1867-8 the increase 
was 79, and in 1866-7, 26. The net amount of receipts was 
£5991 4s,; in the previous year-it was £5462 7s, ild.; in 1866, 
£5085 88, 3d.; in 1865, £4905 83, 3d, The total amount received 
as subscriptions in the past year was £4497 8s, and in the 
previous year £4294 103, The expenditure during the year was 
£4156 17s. 10d., showing an increase of £213 0s, 6d, over that of 
1866—an increase which is more than accounted for by the sum 
expended in the promotion of expeditions—namely, £558 16s, 6d., 
as compared with £193 11s, 2d. in the previous year, The excess 
of income over expenditure is £1834 63, 2d,, which, together with 
a portion of the balance in hand at the commencement of the 
year, has been added to the funded property of the society. The 
total amount of the funded capital at the present time is £17,250— 
namely, in New Three per Cents, £12,250; in India Five per Cente, 
£4000; andin India Debentures, £1000, The suit in Chancery in 
which the society has had to appear, as mentioned in the three 
last reports, in consequence of the legacy of £4000, bequeathed by 
the late Benjamin Oliveira, Esq, has terminated; but the pro- 
portion due to the society out of the remainder of the estate has 
not yet been received, and was not entered in the estimate for the 

ear, 
. On the motion of the Hon. A. Kinnaird, seconded by Mr. Webster, 
the report was all but unanimously adopted, an amendment, pro- 
posed by Mr. Pim, to the effect that the report should not be 
adopted because there was no mention in it as to what the council 
intend doing with respect to the procuring of a building for the 
special and entire use of the society, receiving only two or three 
votes, 

The invitations issued to the principal schools of the United 
Kingdom to compete for gold and bronze medals offered by the 
society to scholars who excelled in an examination in political and 
physical —— subjects have had already some very grati- 
fying results, Thirty-seven public schools had been invited, and 
twenty-one of them accepted the invitation, There were thirty- 
seven competitors in political geography and forty in physical. 
The following is the result of the competition :—The gold medal 
was won by Mr. H. C, Richmond, Liverpool College; and the 
bronze by Mr. J, D. Wilde, Manchester Grammar School, for their 
superiority in political geography. Mr. W. Grundy, Rossall 
College, gained a gold medal for physical geography i and Mr, 
G. W, Gent, of the same college, the bronze medal. The know- 
ledge displayed on those two subjects by at least half the whole 
number of candidates was worthy of much praise, Those who 
showed equal excellence were Edward Crabb, Manchester Grammar 
School; James Henry Collins, Liverpool College; M. L. Lewis, 
City of London School; Harold Bailey Dixon, Westminster 
School; Douglas Samuel Bontflower, Rossall School; G. Grey 
Butler, Liverpool College; Martin Stewart, Rossall School; 
Alexander Stoddart Wilson, Glasgow High School ; Gerald Baldwin 
Brown, Uppingham School; and Ernest Chester Thomas, Man- 
chester Grammar School. 

The founder’s medal was awarded to Professor Nordenskidld, of 
Stockholm, for having performed a leading part in designing and 
carrying out the late Swedish expeditions to Spitzbergen, by which 
not only has our knowledge of the geography of that part of the 
world been mach improved and illustrated by an excellent new 
map of those islands, but whereby great additions have been made 
to our acquaintance with the zoology, botany, geology, and 
meteorology of the Arctic regions, 

Baron Hochschild received the medal on behalf of Professor 
Nordenskidld, who was not present, and in capital English 
expressed the acknowledgments of his distinguished countryman, 

he Victoria medal was adjudicated to Mrs, Mary Somerville, 
who was not present, 

The president, in making this award, remarked that Mrs. 
Somerville had, throughout a very long life, been eminently distin- 
guished by her proficiency in those branches of science which form 
the basis of physical geography ; and who, having published a 
moat able work on that science, was recently occupied, even in her 
eighty-ninth or ninetieth year, in solving abstruse mathematical 
problems. This gifted woman, who, in addition to her researches 
into the phenomena of the heavens and the earth, had also excelled 
in the arts of painting, music, and all feminine accomplishments, 
had, like the Crichton of earlier days, truly earned the title of “‘ the 
admirable Mrs, Somerville.” On one former occasion only had the 
council devoted their patron’s medal to a lady—namely, Lady 
Franklin ; and as in that case the Queen was pleased to approve 
of the society honouring that lady for her services in ascertaining 
the fate and establishing the glory of her husband, so in the pre- 
sent instance he felt convinced that our gracious Sovereign would 
rejoice that her effigy should be borne by one of her own sex, who 
has attained such a high position amongst those who have largely 
advanced human knowledge. 

— in the course of his annual address, which was, 
as usual, a very lengthy but exceedingly interesting document, 
being a fall record of the researches of the society during the past 
years and the present, and probable future effects of its operations, 
said :—‘‘ Looking back to my address of 1844, when I first occu- 
pied this chair, I know too well that I no longer possess that fund 
of knowledge which I had then recently acquired by long journeys 
in Russia and the Ural Mountains and in many parts of Europe, 
and which imparted a freshness to my words that I cannot now 
command, But, though my present energies of mind and bod 
may be ill contrasted with those of the days when I could clim 
high mountains and rouse you by a recital of the personal adven- 
tures of others as well as my own, I still maintain the same heart- 
felt devotion to * pa! cause, whilst I am more grateful to you than 
ever for the kind indulgence with which you continue to receive 
my endeavours to serve’ you. In that address of a quarter of a 
century back, I already dwelt with pride on the high position 
which, after thirteen years of existence, this society had taken up. 
It was then that I commenced that appeal to the public which 
induced the House of Commone, on the motion of Mr. Joseph 
Hume, to grant us the annual sum of £500 to keep up a National 
Map Office, This grant, which has ever since been continued, has 
enabled us to prosper, free of charge for house rent, Our numbers, 
however, having augmented from 670 to 2300, our apartments, 
which we had taken on lease, though adequate to contain our 
books and maps, have ceased long ago to be capable of 
holding one third of the members who attend our evening 
meetings, Hence we have been indebted for some years to the 
liberality of the Royal Society and the University of London for 
permission to assemble in their great hall, now, alas! demolished ; 
and now, through the kind consideration of the managers of the 
Royal Institution, we congregate in their excellent theatre, When 
I consider the highly useful and popular character of our body and 
its intimate connection with the Foreign and Colonial Offices and 
the Admiralty, I still entertain the hope that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, ere long, provide us with a mansion sufficient for our 
wants, the more 80 as six other scientific societies are at this moment 
about to be provided, at the public expense, with mecting-rooms 
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and we at Burlington House, But if this consummation 

should not be attained, we shall have time sufficient, before the 

lease of our premises in Whitehall-place expires, in September 

1871, to provide ourselves with a meeting-hall and offices of our 

own. Meantime I may express my regret that in the new scientific 

buildings now in the course of construction at Burlington House 
ko arrangements have been made for a large common hall, con- 
taining accommodation for 500 persons. It is only in the large 
building of the adjacent University of London, now rising to com- 
pletion, that such a capacions hall is in preparation; and, reverting 
to the former kind consideration of the senate of that body, I trust 
that we shall be permitted to hold our evening meetings in it whilst 
a large hall of our own is being prepared. In the mean time 
adverting to our present state, I have to congratulate you on the 
further augmentation of our numbers, as well as upon the 
punctual issue of the last important and unusually large volume 
of the journal. When I look to the various duties, besides 
editing of these volumes and the Proceedings, which are performed 
by our indefatigable assistant secretary, including the recent addi- 
tion of much correspondence incident to our engagement to dis- 
tribute medals to the best geographical proficients of the public 
schools, you will all unite with me in offering our heartiest thanks 
and acknowledgments to Mr. H. W. Bates.” Among Sir Roderick’s 
annual obituary of deceased members, associates, fellows, &c » Were 
the names of Lord Strangford, Chas, Frederick P. von Martins 
M, de la Roquette, Sir James Brooke (Rajah of Sarawak), Sir (, 
Wentworth Dilke, Mr. J, H. Brooking; Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart, : 
Mr. J. Dickinson, Sir Edward Cunard, the Rev, 8. W. King, Dr. H’ 
N. Shaw; Sir John V. P. Johnstone, Bart. ; Lords Ashburton 
and Calthorpe; and Sir William Clay, Bart. Respecting Dr, 
Livingstone’s probable whereabouts, Sir Roderick said :—In rela. 
tion to the interior of Southern Africa and the probable line of 
research which Livingstone may have followed from the Cazembe 
country, near the southern end of the Lake Tanganyika, whence 
he dated his last letter in December, 1867, I have seen cause to 
modify the views I published regarding his return vid Zanzibar. 
and to revert to the opinion I expreased on April 27, 1868. In a 
letter from Dr, Kirk, at Zanzibar, dated March 5, it was very dis- 
heartening to learn that by no one of the many traders in ivory 
who had reached the east coast from the country of Uniamuezi— 
which the great traveller must have traversed if he had 
advanced, as we supposed, by the eastern shore of the Lake 
Tanganyika—had a scrap of intelligence been received respecting 
him. The theory which I have now formed to account for this 
entire want of information is, that he has quitted the eastern 
region entirely, and has been following the waters which flow from 
the western side of the lake, These will lead him necessarily 
across a large unknown region, to emerge, I trust, at some port on 
the western coast. In this case, being in a country the inhabitants 
of which have no intercourse with the Zanzibar territory, we can 
never more expect to learn any tidings of him from the eastern 
seaboard, We already know, however, that he had been living 
with some very hospitable and intelligent Arabs in the interior, 
and from them he may have learnt that the Lake Tanganyika was 
really barred up at its northern end by mountains through which 
its waters could not flow into the Albert Nyanza of Baker, Or he 
may, indeed, have satisfied himself by measurement that the alti- 
tude of the Tanganyika was of about the same height as that 
determined by Burton and Speke, and therefore much lower than 
the equatorial lakes, In either case he would abandon the northern 
search which, at our last anniversary, I believed he might make, 
Being aware that he was in good health and spirits when he last 
wrote, and satisfied with his kind reception by the Arab traders, 
I can see no ground whatever for despondency ; and, in the absence 
of all other information, I suggest that he has been following the 
waters which are laid down upon the old mapof Duarte Lopez, pre- 
pared in the end of the sixteenth century, aud that he will auccess- 
fully emerge from Africa on the same coast as that where he 
terminated his first great traverse of South Africa.” 

Sir R. Murchison, after being re-elected president, said,—“ As 
my health and life during the term of two years, for which you 
have again elected me, cannot be relied upon, if, at the end of the 
first of these two years, I should find that I am incapacitated to 
serve you with the same zeal as heretofore, you will, I am sure, 
permit me to retire with your thanks for my devotion to your 
cause, In truth, [ had resolved to cease to hold office at this anni- 
versary ; but when the council unanimously urged me to remain 
at my post, and declared that I must be found in this chair at a 
time when it may be expected that my dear friend Livingstone 
will return to this country, acquiescence on my part became a 
sacred duty ; and so, Gentlemen, I hope to live to see the ardent 
hopes of the British public realised, and to be able on my own part 
to preside for a second time over a grand national Livingstone 
banquet, Lastly, Gentlemen, it affords me the highest gratifica- 
tion to inform you that our vice-patron, the Prince of Wales, has 
signified to me that he would attend the anniversary dinner ot 
this day, The words in the letter addressed to me evince such a 
true geographical spirit that I transcribe them as a most encon- 
raging and satisfactory conclusion to this address :—‘I can assure 
you,’ writes his Royal Highness, ‘that nothing will interest 
me more, or give me greater pleasure, than attending this 
dinner at which you preside. My only regret will be that our 
mutual friend, Sir Samuel Baker, will not be present. I have taken 
great interest in the grand project of the exploration of Equatorial 
Africa which is to be effected under his guidance, and [ heartily 
wish him all success,’ This language of the Heir Apparent may 
well be recorded in our volumes, as our eminent medallist, Sir 
Samuel Baker himself, has told me that it was mainly through the 
active personal exertions of the Prince of Wales that the Viceroy 
of Egypt was led to carry out in a munificent manner this great 
and laudable undertaking.” 

A vote of thanks to Sir Roderick for presiding concluded the 
business, 

In the evening the anniversary dinner of the society took place 
at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St, James's — Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Bart., the president of the society, in the chair. On 
the right of the chairman sat his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Sutherland, Sir H: Holland, Sir F, Grant, Sir 
H. Rawlinson, and Admiral Sir G, Back, On the left of the chair- 
man were Prince Hassam (son of the Viceroy of Ezypt), the 
Marquis of Huntley, Lord H. Hervey, Baron Hochschild (the 
Swedish Minister), Baron Bunsen, and General Sir W. Knollys. 
Amongst others present were Professor Huxley, Professor Ramsay, 
Sir N. Kembali, General Sir C, Fox, the Hon, G. Fitzclarence, Sir 
G. Grey, the Marquis of Fontanelli; Mr. Bonwick, of Melbourne ; 
Professor Owen, Sir W. Yardley, Mr. J. H. Murchison, &c, Among 
the speakers were the Prince of Wales, Sir R. Murchison, Pro- 
fessors Owen and Huxley, the Duke of Sutherland, Dr, W. H. 
Russell, Captain Grant, &c, 


——___...} 


THE DETEOTION OF IRISH MURDERS.—At a meeting of the magistrates 
of Westmeath, after the murder of Mr. Anketell, station-master at 
Mullingar, the following suggestions were unanimously agreed to, and they 
have since been presented to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland:—‘1. To 
extend the laws which authorise compensation for malicious injuries 
to property to compensation for malicious injuries to the person. 
2. To levy the compensation by a house tax from all classes of oc- 
cupiers in the district concerned, and to let it be collected specially by 
the police, 3. To give the Executive the power at once af enaiiiag 
the — and constabulary of any district, upon requisition setting 
forth the necessity of the case, after information on oatk, to search all 
suspected places at any time for arms (whether license has been given to 
the parties or not), as well as for docoments that might lead to the detection 
of aay conspiracy to intimidate or murder; and the power of arresting 
parties strongly suspected of participation in such crimes, under warrant 
of the Lord Lieutenant, without relief of Habeas Corpus, 4. To organise 
8 detective forces for the several Gistricts, such force having been found 
available in the Fenian conspiracy; and, further, to intrust resident 
Magistrates with funds for the purposeof acquiring information of intended 
as well as perpetrated crimes, 5. To levy the rate charged when extra 
Police are sent down to any district in consequence of outrege, in the same 
Way os we have suggested for the compensation for injuries to the person.” 
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THE DERBY. 

PRETENDER, who won the Two Th usand a few weeks back, on 
Wednesday succeeded in carrying off the “ blue ribbon of the turf” 
at Epsom, Pero Gomez came in second, and The Drummer third, 
Twenty-two ran, The traditional ill-luck of Fordham, who 
appears able to win any race except a Derby, attended him on this 
occasion, and he brought in Martyrdom without a place. The 
weather was of a highly favourable character ; the copious rain of 
the previous night had effectually laid the dust, and a cool breeze 

reven'ed any inconvenience from the heat, The Prince and 
, etn of Wales honoured the race with their presence, 

Within a few minutes of the time set down Mr. Manning 
accomplished the weighing out of the twenty-two runners, and 
immediately after the telegraph-board supplied the required 
information to the impatient visitors. During the interim the 
levée of the favourites in the paddock was the largest seen for 
many years, and embraced some of the very best judges of a 
thoroughbred in the kingdom, who, of course, as each passed in 
review, differed as to conformation and condition. Shortly after, 
Martin Starling having taken them in charge, they appeared on 
the course and paraded past the Stand, with the exception of 
the Middleham three and Alpenstock, who were saddled at 
Tattenham Corner. Belladrum alone evoked a recognition from 
the public such as is seldom met with but by a winner on his 
return, which gave ircreased confidence to his backers, At the 
second attempt Mr, M‘George was enabled to lower his signal, and 
to the surprise of the spectators the cry of “ They’re off!” pro- 
claimed the commencement of the contest, in which the colours 
of Neuchatel with Lord Hawthorn were seen prominently in 
the van, the pair being engaged to ensure a pace for their 
respective champions, in the rear of whom followed The Aigean, 
Border Knight, De Vere, Thorwaldsen, Pretender, and Rysh- 
worth in a Sede. To these succeeded The Drummer, Duke of 
Beaufort, Alpenstock, Rupert, and Defender, heading the next 
division, and at the head of the last-named were King Cophetua 
and Ladas, the rear being brought up by Belladrum, Martyrdom, 
and Pero Gomez, the latter, evidently unprepared for the start, 
beginning but slowly. Before Sherwood Cottage was passed, 
Wells, on Pero Gomez, had quitted his companions, and when 
fairly under way had regained his position, and at the furzes was 
seen with his stable companion on the in side of the second divi- 
sion, which at this period was headed by the favourite, 
Thorwaldsen, Border Knight, The Drummer, and Duke of 
Beaufort, who, as they passed the milepost, closed up, 
and ran in company within a couple of lengths of the 
leaders; Ryshworth, at the same time, having taken his place 
on the in side of Alpenstock and Rupert, followed by Martyrdom 
and Ladas. They ran in these positions to the bend for home, 
when Neuchatel, who had been for some time in difficulties, gave 
way, and Lord Hawthorn was then left with the lead, closely 

ressed by The Aizean, Pretender, Thorwaldsen, and Border 

night, at the heels of whom, but wide on their right, came Duke 
of Beaufort, Pero Gomez, and The Drummer, Ryshworth, with 
Rupert, holding forward positions on the lower ground. The 
issue at this point became most exciting, for on crossing 
the tan road Lord Hawthorn, having performed his al- 
lotted task, dropped away beaten, The Aigean, fluttering 
in the front for a few strides, was then added to the 
beaten division, and Pretender assumed the lead, followed by 
Thorwaldsen, Duke of Beaufort, and Pero Gomez; but unfor- 
tunately the last three closed and came ia collision with such force 
as to knock Duke of Beaufort on to his nose and knees, nearly 
unseating Cannon, Wells also being most materially affected by 
the scuffz, This misfortune gave Pretender an additional 
advantage, and, as they approached the distance, The Drammer 
came through and took his place at the girths of the favourite, 
and for a few strides appeared to have the best of it, the 

air being followed on each side by Ryshworth, Duke of 
Resalert, and Pero Gomez; but half way up Ryshworth 
was disposed of, and Pero Gomez, having headed The 
Drummer as they neared the inclosure, now challenged the favourite, 
whom he neared as they reached the Stand, while the issue was 
watched with the most intense excitement; Pretender, tiring at 
the finish, enabled Wells, with a well-timed effort, to reach his 
quarters, but, failing to improve that position, Pero Gomez was 
defeated in the last stride by the shortest of heads. The Drammer 
was beaten by a length for third place; and close up came Duke of 
Beaufort, Ryshworth, and Rupert, nearly abreast. Then followed, 
at wide intervals, Alpenstock, Martyrdom, King Cophetua, 
Thorwalsden, and Perry Down, who pulled i ee whipped in by 
Defender, De Vere, Ethus, and Tenedos; Belladrum and Ladas 
trotting in last, some distance in the rear of everything. Time, as 
taken by Benson’s chronograph, 2 min, 52}sec, ‘Time of 1868 race, 
2 min. 43} sec, 


Tue Horse SHOW.—The horse show at the Agricultcral Hall, 
Islington, opens to the public on Saturday morning (this day), 
when the judges will commence their examination for the purpose 
of awarding the prizes, commencing with the class of thorough-bred 
stallions, of which there are on this occasion thirty-one, many of them, 
if their pedigrees are to be relied upon, of the purest blood. The show 
altogether will present a greater diversity than any previous show. Among 
the horses and ponies are several piebalds, creams, duns, and bays, said to 
be remarkable as high steppers, whilst there is the celebrated Russian trotting 
stallion, from Count Orioff's stud, which will frequently exhibit its 
capabilities in the ring in Russian harness. The arrangements for rating 
the powers of the animals and affording amusement to the visitors also are 
somewhat changed. The leaping will include a 14-feet water jump, and 
will occupy two days, the latter arrangement being substituted for one day’s 
jumping, in order to meet the requirements occasioned by the unusually 
large number of entries. The judging will also be extended over two days, 
for the sufficient reason that the judges will be unable to complete their 
labours in one day, The thoroughbreds and hunters will be taken to-day 
(the half-crown day), and the other classes on Monday (the first shilling 
day). 

REFUGES FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN.—The anni- 
versary of this institution was celebrated, on Tuesday, evening in Exeter 
Hall, when there was a very large audience. In the absence of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the chair was occupied by Mr. Deputy Assistant Judge Payne, 
supported by the Rev. Canon Nisbet, the Rev. W. Brock, Mr. J. H. Fordham, 
Mr. W. M. Bullivant, Captain Comber, R.N., and numerous friends and sup- 
porters of the varios branches of the institution, These refuges, it may 
be stated, «ere established in July, 1852, for the reception of poor boys and 
girls. At first onty six boys could be received ; but as funds came in the 
number was increased, until upwards of 500 boys and girls are now under 
the care of the institution, All the children are fed, lodged, clothed, 
educated, and trained for service at home or in the colonies. Last year 
there were gathered from the streets into the refuge no less than 
369 boys; 653 girls were also received. At the present time 
there are nearly 200 boys on board the Chichester, being edu- 
cated and trained for the Royal Navy and merchant service, 160 
boys in the refuge, and 70 at the country home, and upwards of 100 inmates 
in the two refuges for girls, The children come from all parts of London 
and the provinces, and not a few have been born in different parts of the 
world, and in time been left in London utterly destitute. In the first three 
months of the present year upwards of 90 homeless and destitute boys had 
been admitted to the benefits of the institution. The distressing statements 
made by someof them were most harrowing. How they hed keptalive was 
a marvel, for the condition of some was so appalling that without don bt 
they would have died had they not found a home in the refuge. All the 
five branches of the institution are now in excellent working order. 
It is tre largest institution of its kind in the metropolis, Ths 
income for the first three months of the year had been most 
encouraging. The amount required for the new building at 
Bisley, by the kindness of a lady who had ted a sum 
of £503, had been raised; and now there was only the furniture 
to be paid for. The committee believed that this sum would be forth- 
coming. The maintenance of the 500 children was the great matter which 
pressed on the committee ; for this, and the support of the several day and 
night ragged schools, required at least £200 a week. The committee 
earnestly hoped that the liberality of the Christian public would enable 
them vigorously and successfully to pursue their work. Mr. Williams, the 
indefatigable secretary, having detailed the above facts, further stated that 
the year’s industrial work done by the boys and girls, together with the 
value of boots in stock, amounted to £1392 17s. 6d. The total receipts 
amounted to £22,805 0s,4d. The proceedings of the evening were en- 
livened by a choir of 600 children, under the direction of Mr. Proudman, 
singing @ number of musical pieces. The meeting was addressed by the 
chairman, the Rev, W. Brock, the Rev. G. W. M‘Oree, Admiral Hall, and 
other gentlemen in support of the objects of the institution, 


Literature, 
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That Boy of Norcott's, By CHARLES Lever. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 

This is a pale imitation of the sensational novel of the period. 
Although it departs as far from nature in the delineation of 
character and from probability in the chain of events as any of 
such productions do, it presents not the faintest appearance of a 
plot. The book, of course, is written with that ease, and grace, 
and perfect command of language which have always been the 
characteristics of the author, To say that it is greatly inferior 
to Lever’s early Irish novels—which were so much fuller of fun, 
frolic, and dash than of improbability, and of that there was 
no lack—would be entirely superfluous, Possibly the author of 
the present volume might still be competent to strike his former 
vein; but the fashion of light literature is now utterly changed, 
and the “ Jack-Hinton ” “‘ Charles-O'Malley” style would not at 
present find a market; so Mr. Lever seems compelled to minister 
to the morbid appetite engendered by the sickly and palled taste 
of the class of readers represented by the insatiable devourers of 
sensation novels, We do not, of course, speak at present of that 
higher class of works which successfully represent the True, the 
Natural, and the Beautiful, and by which the names of Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, A. Trollope, the authoress of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” and others have been illustrated in the 
literature of fiction. We regret, however, to say “ That Boy 
of Norcott’s”’ cannot be placed in this higher class of productions, 
but must be relegated to the lower one, in which it takes, too, a 
rather low place as being deficient in the essential requisite of 
sensationalism— namely, a plot as intricate as it is absurd, Indeed, 
the story, as we have said, has no plot of any kind, 

We may easily sketch the story. Sir Roger Norcott, a man of 
property, marries 4 woman of low rank in order to annoy his friends 
and create a sensation, This was in the south of Ireland, where he 
was quartered with his regiment. He gets tired of nis wife, and to 
irritate her turns Roman Catholic. A separation is agreed upon, 
and the only child, Digby, “the Boy,” is given iato his mother’s 
keeping until he should be twelve, With her he acquires all 
manner of accomplishments, and in due time is taken to his father, 
who lives at Brussels in great style with a few friends, or rather 
parasites, as guests. The constant and active motive of Sir Roger's 
conduct is eccentricity, a desire to contema the world and to assert 
a lofty dignity and superiority over everyone else, He hates his son’s 
learning and accomplishments, for he wishes the youth to bea 
gentleman, like himself. He never corresponds with his wife, to 
whom, however, he allows asmall alimony. Digby gets into dis- 
grace at a village festival on the occasion of celebrating his 
sixteenth birthday, and is, with his tutor, sent abroad, Soon after- 
wards Sir Roger is ruined by his lavish expenditure, and goes off 
with the wife of one of his friends, leaving Digby in Germany, 
quite destitute, for the tutor has hastened home. Our hero finally 
gets a situation as clerk in a house of business at Fiume, the head 
of which is one Oppovich, a Jew, who accidentally discovers his 
rank and misfortunes, and with whose daughter, Sarah, Digby falis 
in love, not knowing at the time that his passion is reciprocated. 
The house falls into difficulties, and young Norcott is sent into 
Hungary to negotiate some important business with a Count 
Hunyadi. At the schioss of this magnate he distinguishes himself 
by his Admirable Crichton-like accomplishments—singing, dancing, 
languages, fencing, and general savoir vivre, ere, too, he 
meets with Madame Cleremont, the lady whom his father 
ran off with, and who is endeavouring to induce Sir Roger 
to repudiate the legality of his marriage with Digby's 
mother, Sir Roger himself is a guest of the Count, but 
has, with him, been some days absent on a hunting party, Word 
comes to the schloss that the English gentleman has been griev- 
ously hurt by a wild boar, and Digby, who at once suspects by 
the presence of Madame Cleremont that the Count’s ill-fated guest 
is his father, hastens to where he lies. Sir Roger, on the point of 
death, recognises him, declares him to be his legitimate son and 
heir, and dies, Madame Cleremont disappears, and Digby hastens 
to meet his mother. From inquiries he learns that her yearly 
aliowance, unpaid by his father since he left Bruasels, has been 
continued anonymously by Oppovich and his daughter. The 
Fiume house is now itself ruined ; and, of course, young Norcott 
proceeds without delay to see Sarah, whom he makes his wife. 

Such is the story, and whether there is in it any probability the 
reader may judge. As tothe character of Sir Roger, it certainly 
does more credit to the author’s imagination than to his fidelity in 
portraying men as theyare. Thatof his “ Boy,” with his astonish- 
ing accomplishments and scarcely less wonderful adveatures, is 
hardly nearer to nature. Of the minor characters introduced little 
need be said, Lady Norcott is the only personage in the book 
whom the reader feels to act and think as people do naturally, 
* Phat Boy of Norcott’s,” however, will not want readers, partly from 
the charm of the style and in many passages the brilliancy of the 
writing, partly from curiosity, and partly from what may be 
termed the attraction of repulsion, 


On the Extravagant Use of Fuel in Cooking, By Frep, Epwarps, 
jun, London: R. Hardwicke, 

This is a short practical treatise on the most important operation 
of domestic life, and the one which, on the whole, affords the largest 
scope for household economy. Even in the best kitchen-ranges, 
and batteries de cuisine with all the latest improvements, a woeful 
waste of fuel is the rule, although, undoubtedly, immense progress 
has been made since Count Rumford first undertook to teach the 
nations how to economise heat in cooking. The French, ei her 
from necessity or natural aptitude—we believe the latter—know a 
great deal better than we do not only the mode of making the 
most of their food but also of their fuel, Will the Haglish ever 
turn serious attention to this important matter? The writer of 
the essay before us is far from being sanguine on that point, 
Persons who have only their skill to rely upon, he says, have no 
chance for their improvements, and are sure to be out of pocket, 
while manufacturers almost invariably find amendments in the ex- 
isting practice to be unprofitable, Without looking for theexplanation 
in any pectliar idiosyncracy of our nation, the truth probably is that 
a saving of fuel in the kitchen (or anywhere else) is a matter beneath 
the care or notice of the affluent classes, and one beyond the 
power of those who are not blessed with good incomes, As 
kitchens are constructed and ficted-up and flues arranged by the 
builders, so must an ordinary middle-class or working man’s family 
accept them, Some good, however, may be accomplished by such 
publications as the present, the directions given in which are plain 
enough, and the plans well considered, ‘he treatise is accom- 
panied by a number of outline designs of “ kitcheners,” ranges, 
grates, boilers, flues, &c.; but these improvements seem too 
exclusively iatended for the use of the well to-do part of the com- 
munity, Could not some means be suggested of inducing the 
builders who are covering the outskirts all round London with 
houses worth from £20 to £40 a year to change their stereotyped 
style of kitchen, and introduce arrangements which would secure 
cleanliness and economy of fuel and of trouble without increased 
cost? The question is well worth the attention of philanthropists 
who have time and money at their disposal, 


Iona, and other Sonnets, Gc. By Wap Rosinson, Dublin: 
Moffatt and Co. 

Without intruding on Leigh Hunt's “ Book of the Sonnet” it 
may be asked of sonneteers why they are almost invariably the 
dullest companions alive? Why should they not carry out the 
idea of “infinite riches in a little room,” and give, amongst other 
adornments, @ touch of gaiety amidst the gloom? Why should 
sonnets be the only dark poetic clouds which have no silver 


linings? Why should not the lover, when writing his sonnet on 
his mistress’s eyebrow, give at least one bright flash from the 


beautiful eye beneath it? But no one will answerthe questions nor 
take any advice that might be offered. Sonneteers are +idom any- 
thing unless dull—but then they are profouad, Mr. Wade Robinson 
only differs from his fellows in this, that he is less dull than most, 
and less profound than many. He deals with the past, the present, 
death, nature, and the state of man generally; and sometimes he 
is “cradled into poetry” by such “wrongs” as a dead infant, a 
wounded sparrow, or the Abergele disaster, From the latter class 
a specimen may be taken, “On the Death of the Rev. F, W. 
Robertson ” :— 
Broke is the golden bow! of his great heart, 
Loosed is the silver chord of his pure brain ; 
Not all the world of wisest, subtlest art 
Could flush that ivory clay with rosy life again, 
His heart which moved, like God's, at othera’ pain ; 
His eye, which nursed a thunderbolt for wrong ; 
His tongue, which wed itself to mercy’s song, 
Not even cold and mute can now with us remain, 
O thus, sad earth, for evermore compelied 
To yield the ripeness of thy wise and just! 
O knell of knells, the hollow pattering dust 
Upon the empty breast that truth and goodness held! 
Death took his life, the grave consumes his form, 
But he in loving hearts is safe from blast and worm, 
This specimen is selected principally because anything honest and 
loving about F. W. Robertson will always command a sensible 
reader's attention, whilst such novelties as “ Life” and “‘ Death” 
might not. Mr. Robinson writes well. There is curious versitica- 
tion in the above, and also three curious words, which we have 
marked in italics, Even so humble a form of expression as prose 
would have demanded “ broken,” ‘‘ loosened,” and “ wedded ” under 
the circumstances, But perhaps it is the privilege of Dublin poetry 
not to be prosy, 


Echoes in Plant and Flower Life. By Leo H, Grinvon, 
London: F, Pitman, 


Mr, Grindon has somewhat overstepped his mark in these 
“Echoes.” Everybody loves trees and flowers; and, amongst 
many readers, we have enjoyed some of Mr. Grindon’s former 
writings; but it would require Dr, Lindley himself,on any Sunday 
orany Salnt’s day, to enjoy this long and dismal sermon on the 
beauties and glories of piant and flower life. It does not “ profess 
to consist of anything more than memoranda and observations, 
from a poet's point of view, respecting a certain class of botanical 
facts ;” and it seems to be hoped that, when the poet has fairly 
found them out, the man of science may step in and classify the 
fact in a business-like manner. Those sentimentalists who indulge 
in botany may like the information as it stands; but the scientitic 
world will do wisely to wait. It is pretty enough to hear that “to 
the world, in its totality, plants are what woman is to home-—- 
wherefore their sweet beauty; their pretty tendrils, emblems of 
clinging and confiding affections ; their calm unselfishness, their 
immortal solace.” Pretty enough—say, on the fourteenth of 
February, and well smothered, at the price, in Cupids and paper- 
lace. But when it comes to the generation of plants and the gene- 
ration of the human species, the moralising becomes not dull, 
because it is ludicrous, and can only be described by the one word 
which expresses silliness—‘ gushing.” The revereace and serious- 
ness with which Mr. Grindon wishes the world to believe that 
daisies fold up their petals at night, &c, and what a miraculously 
good thing it is for them that they do so, is a charmiag piece of 
innocence, Of course, all things are adapted to their condition in 
tife—or, at least, we shall go on believing so until we see a salmon 
prancing in the heart of the jungle, or a parrot tippling sea-water 
with the mermaids in their caves, 


Pioneers of Civilisation. By the Author of “Crimson Pages,’ 
“Lives of Eminent Men,” &c. With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations, London: James Hogg and Son. 

From the title of this little volume—“ Pioneers of Civilisation : the 
Soldier, the Adventurer, the Explorer, the Man of Peace, the 
Trader, the Settler, and the Missionary ’’—as well as from a group 
of portraits of such men as Cook, hea, and Clive, a series of 
commonplaee biographies might have been expected. But, happily, 
the volume is no such thing, but a series of essays, mixed up with 
some relight biographical matter, on subjects which cannot fail to 
suggest themselves, Taking the first of these, “The Soldier- 
Pioneer,”’ we find some good writing on the subject of physical 
force. An admirable contrast is drawn between the good results 
of the Roman conquest in Britain and the conquests of Sesostris 
over half the lands which he knew, ust now, when 
much is said about certain institutions being “ badges of 
conquest,’ it is well to remember that there are worse 
conditions of society than being conquered; but, of course, 
the badge should not be made degrading. The charity-boy is 
about as thoroughly conquered as anybody can well be in his 
childhood; but after a time, when he is fit to make his way 
decently, the badge is always removed, and he becomes the 
conqueror, or patron, of other charity-boys in his turn. 

“Pioneera of Enterprise and Daring” treats of the great 
Peninsular commanders who conquered the New World, and, to 
get close at home, of Sir James Brooke in Borneo, who, rather, 
deserved to have been placed in the ranks which we have just left, 
The various trading companies are the subject of an interesting 
chapter; and another, on the exploring pioneers, from Drake and 
Raleigh to Livingstone and Baker, records an almost uninterrupted 
series of triumphs of Eaglishmen, Any further description of 
this well-arranged and well-written little work must be unneces- 
sary. If boys—for we must not speak of men—of the present 
days are like those of the past, it will be in no want of crowds of 
eager readers, 


THE TRADES UNION BILL.—The varrous trade societies have deter- 
mined to hold an aggregate meeting of trade unionists of London and the 
provinces, in Exeter Hall, on Jane 23 next. Mr, Samuel Morley, M.P., has 
consented to preside; and Mr, Mundella, M.P.; Mr. Harrison, and others 
will be present. The subject of this bill has been warmly taken up by 
the various trade societies in the provinces; at Carlisle, Warrington, 
Leeds, Burton-on-Trent, Sheffield, Northampton, Cheltenham, the Potteries, 
and, in fact, in most of the leading towns, meetings have been held, at 
which it has been resolved to use every means to support the bill now before 
Parliament, which has been introduced by Mr. T. Hughes and Mr. 
Mundella, In Birmingham, so desirous are the working men to give all 
the aid in their power to the measure that the second annual congress of 
trades councils and societies, which had been announced for June 21, has 
been postponed until Ang. 23. In Glasgow and Greenock the same feeling 
prevails and has been effectively expressed by the working men. In Dublin, 
also, the strongest approbation of the bill has been expressed; and at a 
public meeting held there, in the Mechanics’ Institute, it was resolved to 
send deputations to wait upon the twenty or more members of Parliament 
resident in that city and neighbourhood, to urge them to support the bill, 
A large number of delegates from all parts of the country are expected to 
be present at the large meeting in Exeter Hall, which is to be held under 
the directions of the London Conference of Amalgamated Trades, 


POISONED BY DEADLY NIGHTSHADE.—Ono Saturday last Captain 
Bawden, of the Foxdale mines, Isle of Man, together with three miners, 
one of whom is named Thomas Christian, went out in search of a vein of 
lead which is supposed to be in the neighbourhood, After a while, feeling 
tired, they sat down to take rest. While sitting on the ground, Christian 
got hold of a shrub that was growing close to him, and pulied it out of the 
ground by the root. Seeing that the root was very like a carrot, he thought 
there would be no harm in eating some of it. He accordingly ate a portion 
of it, and gave a piece to each of his companions, two of whom, Captain 
Bawden and oneof the other men, fortunately for themselves, only just tasted 
it. A few moments after eating the piece of root, Christian was seized with 
violent convulsions, and Captain Bawden and the other who had tasted the 
root also began to feel similar symptoms, Captain Bawden at once hurried 
home for the purpose of procuring an emetic, and the other man who had 
taken a small portion ran off toa neighbouring cottage to get some milk, 
which he thought would prove an antidote, Caristian was thas left in the 
care of the fourth man, who had been sufficiently cautious not to touch the 
root. So deadly was the power of the poisonous plant that in less than ten 
minutes after Christian ate it he was & corpse. Captain Bawden and the 
other man have recovered to a certain extent, dut they still suffer severely 
from the effects of the poison. The plant proved to be the deadly nightshade, 
Solanum Dulcamara, 
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(PICTURE BY M. CHARLES-LOUIS MULLER, IN THE PARIS FINE-ART EXHIBITION., 


“LANJUINAIS AT THE TRIBUNAL.” 
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THE CUBA INSURRECTION: ARRIVAL OF SPANISH VOLUNTEERS IN THE PLAZA D’ARMES, 


“LANJUINAIS AT THE TRIBUNAL.” 

Tas may be called the most striking picture in the Paris Fines 
Art Exhibition of the present year, and it is certainly one of the 
most attractive because of its subject and the breadth and vigour 
of treatment with which it is executed. It represents, too, a scene 
from a period of history that cannot fail to interest those who look 
at it, whatever may be their political opinions. So that M. Charles- 
Louis Miller has gained a large amount of notice, and has doubt- 
less added to his reputation, by the exhibition of this work. The 
work itself, however, is not of a character to command sympathy 
on artistic grounds, All the faces composing the crowd are too 
much alike in expression; and though, doubtless, the demoniacal 
passions and fierce, brutal license of those terrible days, 

ave a general resemblance to the countenances of the lowest 
bitués of the Revolutionary Tribunal, the types could not have 
been all of the same kind, The figure of Marat in the picture by 
no means represents him as we have been accustomed to consider 
him, however ; but Chabat, Legendre, and the younger Robespierre 
are well depicted, Barbaroux and Pildtre are both there, and 
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altogether the scene recalls the history of the bloody and 
frightful period before Danton, who hounded on the demoniac 
rabble, was himself condemned before that same tribunal which 
he had established, and carried to the guillotine, that had already 
drunk the blood of thousands, and nearly extinguished in the 
people the love of life itself, 


ARRIVAL OF SPANISH VOLUNTEERS IN CUBA. 


WE have already published illustrations of the assembling of the 
Spanish volunteers at Barcelona, previous to their departure for 

avannah in order to suppress the insurrection, The Cuban 
question, however, is far from being completely solved. Everyone 
knows that Spain is anxious to keep the nationa) authority un- 
changed, while it is evident that the sympathy of the United 
States is in favour of the republicans of the island, On the restora- 
tion of Havannah to Spain by the English, after the peace of 1793, 
it became once more of the greatest importance to its former 
possessors, who derived the greater part of the national fleet from 
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HAVANNAH, 


ite great shipbuilding yards ; and the introduction of railways con- 
necting Havannah with various parts of the interior so developed 
the trade of the island that it is not a ession to be given up 
without an effort to retain it by a nation holding few colonial pos- 
sessions, The streets of Havannah are so narrow, and the houses 
built so close upon them, that they seem to be rather spaces 
between the walls of houses than highways for travel. It appears 
impoasible that the vehicles should pass abreast ; yet they do so. 
There are constant blockings of the way. In some places awnings 
are stretched over the entire street from house to house, and the 
visitor rides under a long tent. 

The Paseo, beyond the walls—a grand avenue running across 
the eity from sea to bay—is the finest thoroughfare in Havannah, 
There are two carriage-drives abreast, and two roads for foot- 
passengers, all lined with trees in full foliage. Here you catch a 
= of the Moro, and there of the Presidio. ‘This is the 

‘eatro de Tacon, and in front of a tall line of houses is or was the 
great French hotel and restaurant, The beds—mere canvas sacking 
on frames—are furnished with mosquito curtains, Visitors are 
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A NBW AMERICAN INVENTION: RAISING AN HOTBL AT CHICAGO. 


350 
warned not to leave their windows open to the chill morning air, 
and not to walk barefoot on the floor, for fear of the chigas— 
Anglicé jiggers. . 

Pleasure-takers go out along the Paseo at seven o'clock in the 
evening : volantes with lad‘es in full evening dress; English car- 
riages withsober coachmenand footmen, shopping, talking, laughing, 
flirting, visiting—as may be seen by the numerous ceremonial 
parties visible through the wide, deep, open windows, grated but 
not glazed—billiard-rooms and cafés all bright with lights, At 
eight o'clock the crowd drives to the Plaza d’Armes with its 
blooming garden of flowers in front of the governor's palace. At 
the corner of this plaza, which is represented in our Engraving 
under the new conditions of a state of conflict, is the chapel erected 
over the spot where, under the auspices of Columbus, mass was first 
celebrated in the island, In front of the Governor's house the 
rank and fashion of Havannah have been wont to go in an evening 
to hear the band play at the “ Retreta,” under the shade of palm- 
trees and mangoes ; the walks filled with promenaders—principall 
gentlemen; the streets around filled with carriages, in whic 
the ladies recline to receive compliments and salutations. It 
may be long before this pleasant retreat is restored entirely to the 
pleasant custom, for the Plaza d’Armes is asserting its original 
name and purpose, and we have to wait for news of military oc- 
cupation, 


RAISING THE FOUNDATIONS OF A HOUSE AT 
CHICAGO. 

Tr is not wonderful that our American cousins should indulge in 
tall talk, for chey do big things. If civilisation mean the increased 
means of material convenience, and the invention of something 
todo everything for everybody, as far as mechanical forces are 
concerned, then the United States has gone ahead, and may well 
boast of superior progress and enlightenment, From shelling peas, 
paring apples, pulling off boots, milking cows, and making 
sausages, to building monitors, burning down hotels, erecting 
towns, laying down railways, “striking ile,” and utilising whirl- 
pools, they are the swiftest, smartest, and most energetic nation 
in the whole world for adopting all kinds of inventions and intro- 
ducing the very thing that is wanted to complete the triumph of 
machinery. We thie week publish an Engraving, illustrating one 
of the latest achievements of mechanical art at Chicago, It recalls 
to us some of the gigantic works the remains of which give us 
reason to regard the ancient Egyptians with a kind of awe, and to 
deplore mcdern decadence in engineering skill; for the raising of 
this enormous block of building seems suggestive of the combina- 
tion of mechanical and accumulative human power by which it is 
supposed the builders of the buried cities effected the removal of 
those colossal monoliths which are found in the ancient palaces 
and temples. 

'The town of Chicago being, as everyone knows, on the borders 
of lake Michigan, and at the mouth of the river, has been 
much subject to inuniations, which have rendered it about 
the muddiest commercial agglomeration of houses and public 
buildings in the whole United States, its streets being pretty 
well impassable at certain seasons of the year. It has become 
a question, therefore, how to overcome this intolerable state 
of things; and, though a township is a rapid growth in 
America, and the destruction of a few buildings is a trifling 
inconvenience, it was considered that the raising of an entire 
city, with a large trade in dry goods and corn, might be evaded 
by the ingenious expedient of raising the level of the roadways and 
at the same time hcisting the principal buildings an entire story 
above the present cellarage; and so leaving them high and dry 
upon entirely new basements, It is to the credit of the American 
engineers that they have recognised the value of accumulated and 
co-operative hand labour in this delicate operation, which has been 
successfully tried on one of the great hotels, By means of 600 
screwjacks, the work was completed in twenty-seven days; and an 
enormous building, weighing about 20,000 tons, was raised to a 
height of 12 ft. from its former foundations, and that without the 
service of the hotel being interrupted for a single hour, It must 
have been quite a new sensation for the large party of boarders to 
sit down to dinner knowing that they were being gently elevated 
by imperceptible gradations, and at the same time conscious that 
if the first architect of the hotel had not done his duty, and the 
surveyor had omitted to mark every flaw, the whole establishment 
might collapse like a house of cards, 


ESCAPE OF THE MONSTER BALLOON.—An accident of a very singular 
kind occurred at Ashburnham Park, adjoining Cremorne Gardens, on 
Tuesday. The monster balloon, which people thought was safe because it 
was made “captive” by a thick rope, escaped, and was lost to its pro- 
prietors. This balloon had been growing in popular favour since its first 
establishment in the park. Scientific men had used it. Certain noblemen 
and others, who are known to be curious about out-of-the-way experiences, 
had been up in it, and some of them had the audacity to have prepared and 
to partake of luncheon in mid-air. The balloon was one of the largest 
ever made ; it would contain 24,000 ft. of gas, and was calculated to carry 
a weight equal to 18 tons. In its construction the proprietors, who have 
been very unfortunate, sought to replace the balloon which was burned at 
the Crystal Palace last year, They had, they thought, succeeded in 
creating such a machine as should for years to come supply con- 
tinuous entertainment to Londoners, in enabling them to take 
a bird's-eye view of our great capital. All their hopes and 
designs were frustrated by the accident of Tuesday. It appears that 
between four and five o’clock in the afternoon the managers inflated the 
balloon, and allowed it to run up until a length of about 150 ft. of rope had 
been paid out. No one was in the car at the time; indeed the wind was so 
strong that it was not considered safe to permit anyone to enter the car. 
Care bad not been taken to preserve the rope from such sudden action as it 
was subjected to; it slipped from the drum to the flange of the wheel, 
which being sharp the rope was cut, and the balloon, rather to the astonish- 
ment of those in charge, started away, with as much suddenness almost as 
a ball from the mouth of a big gun. Its rapid flight was observed in almost 
every part of the metropolis, The balloon has been recovered, having been 
caught at Botolph Claydon, near Aylesbury, Bucks, 

PUBLIC MONUMENTS.—A vote of £2800 on account of the Wellington 
Monument is to be proposed to the House of Commons this Session. The 
original estimate for the monument was £14,000; £10,266 has been ex- 
pended upon it up to the end of 1868, leaving £3734 to be still voted. A 
vote will also be proposed of £667 towards the erection of a monument in 
Westminster Abbey to the memory of Lord Palmerston. The estimate for 
this monument is £2000, £1333 had been expended up to the end of 1868 ; 
the present vote, therefore, will complete the estimated amount. 

“COLONIAL TARIFFs.”—A valuable pamphlet has been recently issued 
by the Financial Reform Union, 10, Bridge-street, Westminster, containing 
a complete statement of the var.ous customs tariffs of the British colonies, 
a table showing the duties levied upon British produce and manufactures, 
and an analysis of the expenditure and taxation of each colony. It appears 
from returns therein quoted that the export of our manufactures to the 
colonies is the least satisfactory portion of our trade; in fact, it is nearly 
stationary. The great increase in our exports has been to foreign coun- 
tries and British India, At the same time, British taxpayers are heavily 
taxed in order to provide naval and military defence for the cclonists. It 
is estimated that t e amount of the burden thus imposed upon the people 
of the United Kingdom is at least six millions sterling every year, a sum 
which would enable the Government to repeal the duty upon that great 
nevessary of life, sugar. The union has also reprinted the speech addressed 
by the Right Hon. the President of the Board of Trade to the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, in which he recommended 
an agitation for “a free breakfast table.” Attached to the 
latter pamphlet are very valuable statistics showing the effect 
of previous remissions of duty upon these articles, and a leader 
from the Produce Markets Review, in which it is shown that the ultimate 
effect of our sugar duties is, in addition to the increased price produced by 
all indirect taxes, to favour the production of inferior sugars. to cance 
great waste, and thus te raise the retail price of sugar from 14d. to 44d, 
per lb. We recommend all our readers, especially such as are drrectly 
interested in the development of our exports, to procure both these pam- 
phiets. They contain a mass of valuable information which should be in 
the hands of every taxpayer. The Financiv! Reform Union urges “a full 
and complete investigation into the advantages of our colonial system,” 
and, as a preliminary to such inquiry, demands that full information be 
laid before Parliament of all sums of money expended out of the taxes of 
this country for colonial purposes, ‘It will then be possible to ascertain 
whether the expenditure incurred on behalf of these possessions is counter- 
balanced by any real advantage to British taxpayers, or whether it is 
beneficial only to that section from which the governors and other 
administrators whom we locate in every part of the world as repre- 
sentatives of the Britieh Crown are chosen.” 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


THE present season is less favourable to grand opera than to 
works, whether serious or comic, which depend for their success 
not on important vocal and instrumental combinations, but on the 
excellence with which the prima donna part is filled. Neither 
“ Robert le Diable” nor “ Guillaume Tell,” as they have been lately 
represented, have the least chance against ‘Don Pasquale” with 
Mame. Patti, or “Martha” with Mdlle, Nilsson, in the principal 
character. During the past week the two brightest of con- 
temporary stars have succeeded one another night by night. 
Mdlle, Nilsson has appeared as Lucia and as Martha; Madame 
Patti, as Amina in “La Sonnambula,” as Norina in “ Don 
Pasquale,” and as Rosina in the “ Barber of Seville.” If Amina 
is Madame Patti’s favourite sentimental part, Rosina is cer- 
tainly her best comic character; and Amina and Rosina 
together give a fair idea of what her ordinary dramatic range has 
hitherto been, She has occasionally extended it, as in the role 
of Margherita, which includes passages, and indeed whole scenes, 
of a purely tragic character; and Leonara, in ‘Il Trovatore,’’ has 
more than once found an admirable representative in this most 
versatile artiste. Madame Patti, moreover, has lately appeared in 
Paris as Semiramide; and a contemporary announces that she is 
to be heard this season as Valentine, in “Les Huguenots.” 
Doubtless she will be an admirable Valentine; but she might be 
that ten years hence, when she will, perhaps, not be eo perfectly 
suited to the parts of Amina, Rosina, Zerlina, Adina, Norina, and 
all the essentially youthful, half-playful heroines whom she now 
represents to euch perfection, For the present she can scarcely be 
apared from the representation of those many charming parts—with 
Amina distinctly prominent among the number—in which she is, 
and will doubtless long remain, unrivalled, In “Don Giovanni,” 
which has been twice performed this season at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Madame Patti, as Zerlina, gives brightness to what, on the 
whole, is rather a dull representation. The part of Don Giovanni 
is filled by Signor Graziani, that of Don Ottavio by Signor 
Naudin, that of Leporello by Signor Ciampi; while Mdlle. Titiensim- 
personates Donna Anna, and Malle. Sinico Donna Elvira, The ideal 
cast of the programme for the season cannot, of course, be realised. 
The great vocalists have themselves to be consulted, and they are 
not so ready, as managers seem now and then to imagine, to 
sacrifice themselves individually for the sake of a perfect ensemble. 
In “Don Pasquale” Madame Patti, no doubt, proves herself the 
best Norinaever seen or heard. The part was written for Madame Grisi 
twenty-seven years ago, but we can scarcely fancy her playing it with 
the lightness and vivacity of Mdme, Patti, It is quite certain, on 
the other hand, that the original cast of “ Don Pasquale,” with 
Grisi, Mario, Tamburini, and Lablache in the principal parts, has 
never been equalled, and that, just now, it cannot be approached, 
At the Royal Italian Opera Signor Naudin represents Ernesto, 
Signor Cotogni Dr. Malatesta, and Signor Bottero Don Pasquale 
(in which character he made his first appearance in England), Of 
the new comer little that is favourable can be said. Don Pasquale 
is not placed in any situations that are essentially comic in them- 
selves ; and if his impersonator wishes to raise a laugh, he should 
himself import a little humour into the representation, Last 
Saturday Signor Bottero reappeared, without producing much 
effect, as Don Basilio, in “11 Barbiere.” Madame Patti, as 
already mentioned, played the part of Rosina—playing it and 
singing the music, as she always does, to absolute perfection. 
In the scene of the music-lesson Rosina introduced the bolero from 
‘Les Vépres Siciliennes,”’ and afterwards (in response to the usual 
encore) “ Home, Sweet Home,” which, being sung with admirable 
simplicity and pathos, called forth loud demonstrations of enthu- 
siasm., This representation was especially remarkable for Signor 
Mongini’s first appearance in the part of Count Almaviva. Every- 
one who had heard Signor Mongini in “ Guillaume Tell” knew 
that he was a master of the declamatory style according to Rossini; 
but he had not previously given evidence, as he did on this occa- 
sion, of his ability to do justice to the light, floria music of the 
great Italian composer, 

The division of principal parts between Madame Patti and Malle, 
Nilsson has been continued throughout the week. To-night (Satur- 
day), however, after the first act of ‘“ Norma” (Mdlle. Titiens in 
the principal part), a new opera—new, at least to England—called 
“ Don Bucephalo,” the work of Signor Cagnoni, is to be produced, 
with Signor Bottero in the chief character, 

A question has arisen as to whether Mdlle. Nilsson is properly 
attired when, in the first act of ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” she goes 
to her rendezvous with Edgardo in the wood, wearing a low- 
necked dress. Malie. Nilseon is such a charming arcist, and an 
artist of such high talent, that the critic who would think of find- 
ing the slightest fault with her for a real or supposed mistake in 
costume des-rves to fall into the error into which one of our con- 
temporaries has fallen, who describes the material of Mdlle. Nilsson's 
dress in the said scene as pink satin, whereas it is in reality pink 
moire antique! This should be a warning to critics not to meddle 
with matters which few of them are competent to treat. We could 
furnish plenty of arguments in favour of the costume which 
Malle, Nilsson hag now adopted; and the only argument which 
would have much weight with us on the other side is the simple 
fact that it is not the one she wore when she made her first 
appearance as Lucia, When a first impression is strikingly favour- 
able, nothing should be done which can possibly interfere with its 
good effect, Of Mdlle, Nileson’s reappearance as Margherita, in 
“ Faust,” we will only, for the present, say that it gave her the 
opportunity of obtaining the greatest success, both as an actress 
and as @ vocalist, Nothing can be more perfect than Mdlie. 
Nilsson’s impersonation of Géche's simply poetical heroine. 

The first of Madame Arabella Goddurd’s series of recitals took 
place, on Thureday afternoon, at St. James's Hall. Madame 
Goddard’s first concert opened with Dussek’s conata in A major 
(op. 43), a work in two movements only—allegro and rondo, Next 
came four studies by F, Hiller, Hummel, Moscheles, and Sterndale 
Bennett ; and three fugues closed the first part. No, 1 (Albrechts- 
berger, in B fiat) is the last of a set of six almost, if not altogether, 
unknown to English musicians; No, 2 (Handel, in F major, from 
the Suites des Piéces) and No. 3 are more familiar, Thesecond part 
began with Woelfis grand sonata in O minor, Steibeit’s pastorale in 
G followed, pleasantly contrasting with Wvelfi’s sonata ; and Field's 
nocturne in C mincr (op. 42) followed by Chopin’s valse in A flat 
brought the recital to a close, The vocalist was Miss Annie 
Edmonds, who sang several charming songs in an agreeable and 
unaffected style. The audience was exceptionally distinguished, 
and comprised a host of celebrities, among whom may be men- 
tioned Mdlle, Christine Nilsson, Madame Norman-Neruda, Mr. 
Browning, Sir M. Costa, Signor Mongini, Signor Arditi, Herr 
Rubinstein, M, Vieuxtemps, and Mr, Cipriani Potter. The con- 
cert was from every point of view successful, and every one must 
admit that a more interesting selection of pianoforte music could 
not have been presented, Madame Arabella Goddard is an artist 
of the very highest merit, and executes pianoforte music of all 
kinds to perfection ; but her complete mastery of the instrament 
is not more remarkable than her intimate knowledge of all the 
most important works, no matter by what master or in what style, 
that have been written forit, Madame Goddard's second recital is 
fixed for June 9, 

The “ Claribel” concert at St. James's Hall, on Tuesday (last 
week) attracted an unusually large audience; which, considering 
the immense popularity enjoyed by Claribel’s songs in private, was 
not astonishing. Claribel possessed in an eminent degree the gift 
of melody; and in that, and in the unaffected simplicity of her 
accompaniments, no doubt, lay the secret of her success, The said 
simplicity was not in her case a sign of want of ingenuity, or of 
such learning as may only too readily be acquired, but was posi- 
tively a proof of good taste. Claribel’s songs are the graceful 
productions of an accomplished and happily-endowed amateur, 
quite without pretention but by no means without charm. A con- 
temporary calls attention, with an air of injured reverence, to the 
fact that the “ Claribel”’ concert, given under the auspices of Mr. 
John Boosey, took place the evening after a Philharmonic concert 
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and the evening before a New Philharmonic concert. The fact 
cannot be denicd ; but we do not see its tignificince, Claribel did 
not put herself forward as a learned musician, though she possessed 
better musical instincts than belong to many who claim that cha- 
racter. The artistes to whom, at this interesting concert, the 
execution of some of Claribel’s most admired baliads wag 
intrusted were Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, Mrs. Hale, and 
Messrs. Montem Smith, George Perren, Chaplin Henry, and Carter, 
Several part-songs, by Mr. J. L. Hatton, Lord Mornington, Shield, 
and Bishop, were included in the concert, which was rendered 
further attractive by M. Vieuxtemp’s solo performances on the 
violin, and those of Signor Luca Fumagalli on the pianoforte, 
Signor Fumagalli is the brother of the celebrated Milanese pianist 
of the same name—one of the very few Italian composers of recent 
times who have written for the pianoforte. He performs his late 
brother’s fantasias with energy, precision, and grace ; nor does he 
confine himself to the fantasia style alone, His special inclination 
is for classical music, which is every day more eeriously cultivated 
in Italy—especia'ly North Italy. Among the crowd of pianists 
who flock to London for the season-- many of them without suc- 
ceeding even in gaining a hearing—Signor Fumagalli will, no 
doubt, conquer for himself an honourable place. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Messrs. Duff and Stewart have published, among other pieces 
(1), an effective scena, for the bass voice, called The Wounded 
Soldier, composed by Mr. G. B. Allen; (2), a very beautiful 
thoroughly melodious song, by Nicola de Giosa, The Alpine Home 
(L’Alpigiani), for which Mr, Wellington Guernsey has supplied 
appropriate English words; and (3) a rather brilliant and not 
— fantasia, on motives from “ Der Freyschiitz,” by Mr. E. L, 

ime. 


A STRANGE STORY. 

A TRIAL that has just been held before the Correctional Tribunal 
of Milan has excited strong interest by the dramatic circumstances 
disclosed, and at the same time gives a strange idea of the degree 
to which individual liberty may be violated in Italy. A married 
woman, twenty five years of age, bearing the rather remarkable 
name of Caroline of Aragon, and whose husband had abandoned 
her, became enamoured of an Englishman, named Edmund 
Howard, who lived in Milan and gave lessonsin English. His 
position in the Lombard capital seems to have been good; but he 
abandoned it for her sake, and they travelled together, and early 
in the present year were at Venice, While there her family, 
which for five years had taken no notice of her, suddenly applied 
to the Milan police to have her brought back to her father's house. 
She was arrested, taken to Milan, and placed as a prisoner in 
her father's bands. As was shown [ a note she wrote 
to Howard, and which was read in court, she was com- 
pletely deprived of her personal liberty and prevented from 
going out, Howard thereupon applied to the King’s Procurator, 
who summoned the D'Adragonas (father and daughter) to appear 
before him at noon on Feb. 11, It was the wedding day of one of 
her brothers, By signs from her window she contrived to inform 
Howard that she was going out at noon, and when at that hour 
she and her father got into a carriage he appeared at the door, 
touched her on the arm, and asked her where she was going. The 
details of the tragical scene that ensued are well given in a letter 
written by her to Howard's advocate, and by him laid before the 
tribunal, Whatever her frailties, Caroline of Aragon is evidently 
a clever and cuurageous woman, Her attachment to Howard, she 
declares, originated in her appreciation ef his remarkable talents 
and cultivated mind, and was confirmed and strengthened by 
the many sacrifices he made for her, They had much to 
struggle with and much to endure, but still they lived 
happily together until her arrest at Venice. She writes :— 
“To was cast into prison like a malefactor, without knowing 
for what reason. In these painful circumstances I had fresh 
proofs of Howard’s attachment in the extraordinary efforts 
he made for my release. But the order was irrevocable, I was 
forced to set out the next morning, escorted by a functionary who 
made me over to the Milan police, who, apparently not knowing 
what to do with me, sent me from one place to another, and finally 
to San Vittore, accompanied by two policemen in plain clothes, 
and thence, on the following day, I was made over to my family. I 
will not dwell upon the mental anguish occasioned me by such 
treatment. To this hour Iam unable to comprehend by what 
right and in virtue of what law the police interfered in the affair, 
since it was not a case of restoring some runaway minor to her 
family, I being of age and a married woman, and five years absent 
from my father’s house,” 

She states that she was locked up in a rovm and allowed to see 
no one. Unfortunately, Howard misinterpreted the signal made 
from her window, and iustead of understanding that at twelve the 
next day she was to be taken before the Royal Procurator, he 
thought she propcsed that he should meet her at the house door to 
take her away from M lan, Staggered at seeing her accompanied 
by her father, he stood at the carriage window, and, in reply to hia 
inquiry, she told him where she was going to betaken. A horrible 
scene ensued, which she thus vividly describes :—“ The words 
were hardly spoken when my brother Luigi and his father-in-law 
fell upon him, se zed him furiously by the beard, and dragged him 
back under the gateway of the house, Then he was assailed by acrowd 
of bystanders, and a tremendous struggle began. Howard, seeing 
himself overwhelmed with insults and by the number of his adver- 
saries drew a+ix-barrelled revolver from his pocket and warned his 
assailants to stand back or he would fire upon them. Seeing 
that the warning was fruitless, he fired three or four shots in the 
air, as I myself saw, with no other object, 1 am profoundly con- 
vinced, than to clear a space around him and so rejoin me. All 
this was the work of a moment. As if with a presentiment of 
what was about to happen, I jumped out of the carriage and 
hastened to join him; but, alas! too lute, for he already lay upon 
the ground, bathed in his own blood, Stooping over him, and just 
as he had spoken the words, ‘Je meurs pour toi et je t'aime,’ a kick 
given, I cannot say by whom, forced his eye out of the socket and 
it fell down over his cheek, I remained as one petrified. My hand 
clasped in his, I swore in my heart to revenge his death, when I 
was dragged away by main force; and eo sudden and violent was 
the impetus that the poor victim was dragged with me for some 
distance over the stones. Covered with his blood and almost 
frantic, I was forced again into the carriage and carried before the 
Royal Prccurator, to whom those fresh blood-stains attested the 
deplorable fact that had just occurred.” 

t appears that when Howard fired his revolver in the air, one of 
the D'aragonas, either from fright or in trying to get away, slipped 
and fell, Howard thought he had killed him, and, seized with 
despair, put his pistol to his head and shot himself. He appeared 
in court with a black bandage round his head, having lost his right 
eye. The papers describe him as a man of six-and-thirty, of gentle- 
manly appearance. When Caroline D'Aragona came into court to 
give her evidence he advanced to meet her, and they clasped hands 
with great emotion, The Tribunal acquitted him of the charge of 
firing with malicious intent ; he was fined 50 francs for carrying the 
revolver, and immediately released. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS FUND FESTIVAL.—The arrangements for the annual 
dinner of the Newspaper Press Fuad, which is to take place on Saturday 
week, at Willis’s Rooms, are sufficiently advanced te justify the managing 
committee in believing that the sixth anniversary will prove at lea-t 


equally as successful as any of its predecessors. Nearly forty members of 
the Houses of Peers and Commons have intimated their intention of +u) - 
porting by their presence Lord Houghton, who takes the chair; and, ss on 
previous occasions, distingui-hed representatives of arc. science, and litera- 
ture— indeed, of nearly all the professions—express Uheir desire to take part 
in the proceedings. The musical programme, proverbially excellent at the 
Press Fund dinner, will be of a most attractive character—Mr. Benedict 
kindly presiding, and various artiste of eminence gracefully volunteering 
their services. 
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Tue IRASCIBLE Mr. BRIERLEY ONCE Mort.— 
Thomas Edward Brierley, aged seventy-seven, a 
parrister, of No. 3, Dorrington-street, Clerkenwell, 
was charged before Mr, Cooke, at the Clerkenwell 
Police Court, on Monday, with disorderly conduct 
at the Middlesex Sessions House, Clerken well- 
green. The defendant, who was attired in his 
wig, gown, and bands, was brought in that state 
from Olerkenweli-green to the police court, a 
distance of nearly three fourths of a mile, and was 
followed by a large concourse of disorderly persons. 
On the defendant being placed at the dock, he was 
requested to take his stand at the solicitors’ table, 
and Mr, Cooke, addressing him, said, “ Had you not 
better unrobe, Mr, Brierley?” The defendant said 
he would do so, and at once took off his wig and 
gown. Police-Constable Atkinson, 34, G Reserve, 
said, “ About a quarter to three this afternoon I 
was on duty at the Scssions House, Clerkenwell- 
green, There was a disturbance on the top of the 
stairs just outside the old court, I went up 
stairs and found the defendant there. He 
was very excited, and said that some one 
had touched him on the back. I told him 
to go away and be quiet, when he caught 
hold cf me by the coat and tore off all the buttons 
in front of it.’ Mr. Cooke remarked that the 
constable had not on the sheet charged the de- 
fendant with the assault, The constablecontinued, 
and said—‘{ put my arm round him and brought 
him down stairs, and put him on the steps, I then 
tried to persuade him to go away, but he would not 
let go his hold of me, Another covstable came up 
and loosened his hold, and then we brought him to 
the police station.” Mr, Cooke—‘ ‘this was all 
within the precincts of the court?’ The con- 
stable—“ Yes,” Mr, Cooke—‘ There is no assault 
charged, A man cannot be charged with dis- 
orderly condxct in a building ; he must be in the 
public street. If you had charged him with 


assaulting you, that would have been another | 


matter. Are the sessions sitting?’ The con- 
stable answered in the affirmative. The defendant 
was about to make some observations, when Mr. 
Cooke said—"'I can release you, There is nocharge 
of assault against you, and I shall discharge you.” 
The defendant having made some rambling state- 
ments about an order made by Sir W. Bodkin, left 
the court, 


DarinG Roppery.—At the Thames Police 
Court, on Monday, David Ross, aged twenty-two, 
and described as a labourer, of Batty-street, St. 
George’s in-the-East, was charged with assaulting 
and wounding Theodore Munk, and stealing a 
silver watch, a gold chain, a gold ring, and 9:3, 
from his person, The complainant, a foreign 
tradesman, who gave his evidence in German, said 
that on the night of Monday, the 10th of the 
present month, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve o'clock, he was talking to a friend named 
Bender, at the corner of Batty-street and New- 
stieet, Sc. George’s-in the East, when the prisoner 
came from the other side of the way, took some- 
thing from under his ceat, said something he did 
not understand, struck him a violent blow on the 
head with some instrument, and knocked him 
down. He was covered with blood in an instant. 
The prisoner then ran away. Bender pursued him, 
and as soon as witness could get up he fol- 
lowed. The prisoner ran down a narrow 
court, into which the witness followed him. He 
was then attacked by three men, who ill-used 
him and knocked him about, and he lost his 
senses, When he recovered he missed his watch 
and chain, a gold ring from his finger, and 9s, from 
his waistcoat pocket. He had nct seen the pri- 
soner since until Senday, when he was in custody, 
He was positive the prisoner was the man who 
knocked him down, Heinricks Bender, a tailor, 
gave confirmatory evidence, and said he went after 
the prisoner, and was away three or four minutes, 
When he returned Munk was on the ground, in- 
sensible and bleeding. Some persons lifted him, 
took him into a public-house, and washed him, 
When he was talking to the prosecutor he did not 
notice that he had a watch and chain, but he saw 
a gold ring on his finger, and that was gone when 
he saw him in an insensible condition on the 
ground. Mr, Benson committed the prisoner for 
trial. Inspector Osborne, of the H division, asked 
for a remand, and said the prisoner answered the 
description of a man who had committed another 
highway robbery, with violence, and that he should 
be able to prove more than one case if there were 
an adjournment. Mr. Benson said nothing could 
be more clearly proved than the present case, but 
he would remend the prisoner fora week, and then 
commit him for trial, whether there were any more 
cases or not, 


Crorrixe Dogs’ Ears.—At Hammersmith, on 
Tuesday, James Bye, a labourer, living at North- 
end, Fulham, was summoned by Mr, Andrewes, 
the chief constable of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for cruelly tor- 
turing a little brown terrier dog by cutting its 
ears, George Hudson surrendered to his bail to 
answer a charge of causing the cruelty to the dog. 
Mr. Abrams supported the summons; and Mr, 
Martin, who conducted the defence, pleaded “ Nou 
guilty”? to the cruelty, It appeared that on 
Sunday, the 9th inst., Police-Constable 310 T saw 
Hadson in Fulham with something under his coat, 
and on asking him what he had got he said, 
“Nothing.” He opened the prisoner's coat 
and found the dog underneath, bleeding 
from the ears, which had been cut, He 
at first said he had given a shilling to 
have the dog’s ears cut, but afterwards stated 
that he had cut them, ‘The dog appeared to be 
suffering great pain and could scarcely stand, Sell, 
one of the officers of the Royal Humane Society, 
saw both men, when they admitted that Bye cut 
the dog's ears while Hudson held it. Mr, Abrams 
said a custom had long prevailed of cropping dogs’ 
ears, and the Royal Humane Society could only 
hope to put a stop to it by taking up those cases 
which were brought under their notice. They did 
not wish for a heavy penalty, but one which would 
put a stup to the practice. Mr. George Fleming, 
of Chatham, veterinary surgeon to the Royal 
Engineers, was called, aud he stated that 
the operation would be an act of cruelty to 
the dog and cause it extreme pain, He ex- 
plained that dogs of that breed hed dredging ears 
which, if cut in the way which was presented by 


the little terrier in court, left the inner parts 
unprotected, and in many cases produced deafness. 
In cross-examination the witness said it had not 
been the usual practice to crop the ears of the 
Dandie Dinmont and Seotch terrier breeds. He 
had seen Sir Edwin Landseer’s pictures of her 
Majesty’s dogs, which may have been painted with 
cropped ears; but that was not relevant to the 
subject. Sir Edwin Landseer, who had been sit- 
ting at the solicitors’ table, here rose and said the 
Queen protested against cropping, and never had 
a dog's ears cropped, Mr, Martin produced a copy 
of Sir Edwin Landseer’s picture of “ Dignity and 
Impudence,” and pointed to the little terrier 
in the corner, which had its ears cropped. Sir 
Edwin again rose and said it was the only 
one he painted, and it was done to show the cus- 
tom. Inthe same way it might be said that a 
lady did not feel any pain in having her ears 
pierced. He mentioned that several years ago 
he withdrew from the umpireship of a dog show 
because he objected to the admission of mutilated 
dogs, and this led to some remarks being published 
in the Field, He answered them in letters to the 
Times, in which his opinion could be found. Mr, 
Martin would say at once that his opinion coin- 
cided with that of Sir Edwin Landseer, and he 
had no doubt the practice had originated to pre- 
vent one dog in an attack having s greater advan- 
tage over another whose ears were not cropped. 
Another reason was that when the ears were 
cropped it added to the knowing look and 
intelligence of the dog. The effect of that was to 
add to the value of the dogs, which were after- 
wards more petted than those which had not 
undergone the operation, Professor Pritchard, of 
the Veterinary College, was called by Mr, Abrams, 
and he said it was a painfal and inhuman 
operation, Mr, Martin then said that his defence 
was that the torture to the dog was not for the 
purposes of cruelty, according to the Act of Par- 
liament, but to carry out a practice of aces to im- 
prove the appearance of the animal. Whether the 
ears were skilfully or unskilfully cut was not the 
question. It was whether they were cut for the 
sake of torturing the dog or to make the animal 
more beautiful and saleable. Mr. Ingham 
said he had no doubt the cutting of the 
ears in that way caused the dog great 
pain. According to the evidence, the practice 
destroyed the value of the dog, and would 
give it annoyance so long as it lived. He could 
only say that he looked upon the practice as a relic 
of a barbarous age. He had no doubt it was such 
as would be considered an act of cruelty, although 
there was a difference in the case of cattle, as cer- 
tain operations had to be performed for the benefit 
of mankind. If he followed his own feelings he 


should send the defendants to prison ; but, at the 
same time, he could not resist the argument that 
they were foolish persons, He, however, fined 
each 5s, and Bye 2s, costs, in the hope that it 
would be a warning, and that they would not do 
it again, The money was immediately paid, 


STEALING CuIGNons. — At Southwark Police 
Court, on Wednesday, John Moore, a well-known 
thief, was placed at the bar for final examination, 
charged with stealing, from a cart in the Borough- 
road, @ case containing fourteen dozen of chignons, 
the property of Robert James, It appeared from 
the evidence of William Haydon, police constable, 
that on Tuesday evening, the 18:hinst., he was 
on duty, in private clothes, in the Borough-road, 
when he saw a horse and cart turn out of the 
Blackfriars-road, towards Newington-causeway, 
followed by prisoner and another man, ‘The latver 
jumped up behind the cart and seized a large 
package covered with oilcloth, which he dragged 
cif and banded to the prisoner, Witness ran up 
to them and seized hold of them, but the first man 
got away. He, however, detained the prisoner 
and the package, and, with the assistance of 
Bircher, another detective officer, conveyed him 
to the station-house. Robert James, a chignon 
manufacturer, residing at Camberwell, identified 
the package produced as his property. On the 
evening in question he saw it safe in the cart a 
few minutes before he turned into the Borough- 
road, He did not miss it until he got to London 
Bridge. The prisoner pleaded guilty, saying that 
it was his first offence. There being no evidence 
to the contrary, the magistrate sentenced him to 
four months’ imprisonment, 


SERVANT-BEATING BY A ‘“ GENTLEMAN,”-— 
At the Hertford county magistrates’ bench, last 
Saturday, Mr. John Bruce, of Astwick Manor, 
Hatfield, was charged with assaulting and beating 
Angelina Prior, his housemaid, It appeared from 
the statements of the complainant and several of 
her fellow-servants that on the night of Saturday, 
the 8th inst., Mr. and Mrs, Bruce came down into 
the scullery, and, calling the cook out of the 
kitchen, told her that the complainant had spoken 
disrespectfully of her. The cook said she could 
not believe it, and the complainant went into the 
scullery to her mistress and told her she was a 
“ wicked woman” for telling such untraths of her, 
Upon this, Mr, Bruce said, “1 will settle her,” and, 
rushing at the complainant, struck her across the 
face and knocked her down, On her getting up 
he struck her again, and she then struck him twice 
in her own defence, After that Mr, Bruce 
knocked her down again; and, on her attempting 
to get up, he kicked her three times, Whileshe was 
lyiug, halfinsensible, she heardsomething said about 
her being in a fit, to which her mistress replied, “ Ob, 
never mind, Johnny dear, she is only pretending ; 
that is how the othera have gone on.” Mr, Bruce 
then went out of the room, but soon returaed, and 
ordered the complainant to get up, and threw 
water and beer over her. He also threatened to 
take her up and put her under the pump, U!ti- 
mately he lifted her up, and she lay down on her 
bed all night, but could not sleep, being in great 
pain, Early next morning she went to the 
Hatfield police-station, where Inspector Chapman 
gave her shelter, and in the course of the day he 
sent a policeman with her to Mr. Bruce to ask 
for her boxes, The inspector stated that the 
complainant was much exhausted when she came 
to him; that there were braises on her face; and 
that she said she was afraid to go to Mr, Bruce’s 
‘by herself, Other evidence was given to show 
that the defendant, on finding that the girl’s 
friends were respectable people, offered to com- 
promise the affair, but that the offer was refused. 
A solicitor who appeared for the defendant said 


he was instructed that it was the complainant 
who assaulted his client. He merely attempted to 
remove her from the room, which she refused to 
leave after she had insulted Mrs Bruce, when the 
girl flew at him like a fury. There was then some 
sort of struggle, and the girl fell, He would prove 
these facts at the next meeting of the Bench, as 
he intended to apply for a summons against the 
complainant, The magistrates having consulted 
for some time, the chiicman said they considered 
the charge had been fully proved, and one of their 
number was of opinion that the case was one in 
which they ought to commit the prisoner without 
the option of paying a fine. The majority, how- 
ever, thought differently, and the decision of the 
Bench was that the defendant should pay a fine of 
£10. The money was paid, The defendant's 
solicitor then applied for a summons against 
Angelina Prior, which the magistrates refused, 


Wire Murper.—A shocking wife murder was 
committed at Ashburnham, a smali village, near 
Hastings. A farmer, named Jeremiah Stubberfield, 
resided there, with his wife and son and several 
servants, The son, eight years of age, slept in the 
same room as his parents, and states that he saw 
his father strangle his mother, and, on remon- 
strating, the wretched man threatened that if he 
did not hold his tongue he would “see to him.” 
The murderer kissed his victim and the boy, and 
then left the room and eventually the house. The 
boy gave an alarm and his mother was found dead, 
The murderer has been apprehended, It is 
stated that he had been for some time in a low, 
desponding state of mind, 


A Sinautar Story.—The Preston Guardian 
tells the following singular story :—‘ The sub- 
joined facts, if not authenticated beyond dispute, 
would scarcely be credited. Oa Oct, 1, 1867, a 
Blackburn manufacturer procured from the Man- 
chester and County Bank, Manchester, in payment 
of a cheque, £400, of which five £2u Bank-of- 
England notes formed part, These five £20 notes 
were paid to a Blackburn yarn agent, and by him 
handed over to his spinner. On reaching home, a 
little beyond Colne, the spinner gave the notes to 
his father, who was also his partner, and the pay- 
ment was duly entered in the cashbook at the 
mill. The old gentleman did not keep a private 
cashbook, but simply deposited the money where 
many thousands had been placed before, and for 
the time thought no more about it.® A little more 
than a fortnight ago aman, with a gipsy phy- 
siognomy, accompanied by a child about ten years 
of age, called at the house of the spianer soliciting 
charity. Compassion was excited, the man and the 
child were fed, a pair of trousera was given to the 
former, and from the wardrobe of the spinner’s 
daughter the child received ample contributions. 
On the same evening the man returned, saying he 
had found in the lining of the trousers a £20 note, 
which he handed to his benefactor, The man was 
rewarded for his honesty, and went away re- 
joicing. The fact of the £20 having turned up so 
strangely was tuld to the police-officer stationed 
there, and he, in turn, told the circumstances to 
the police-sergeant at Colne. Unfortunately, our 
hero of the raven locks and olive complexion now 
assumed another character, and the romantic inci- 
dent which told so well for him was altogether 
changed, The fact is, he found in the pocket of 
the trousers not one, but five £20 notes; and report 
says, though this might not be true, finding he 
could not get them changed, he offered them as 
flash notes at threepence each, and yet was unable 
to part withthem. He then thought that he could 
ascertain whether the notes really were genuine by 
taking back one, and thus finding out its value, 
the worth of the other notes would then also 
be known, Shortly after the man had dis- 
covered that the notes were genuine he was 
seen at Colne, and he got very drunk, He pur- 
chared at Nelson a quarter of a pound of tobacco, 
and tendered a £20 note, which, after some pre- 
caution on the part of the shopman, was cashed, 
Being now in funds and in the height of his 
hilarity, he ordered a pair of trousers to be made 
for himself, bought shawls for the child; and, in 
short, squandered right and left the money he had 
so strangely obtained, Itis believed by the police 
that one of the £20 notes was used for lighting a 
pipe; but as the number is known, if it bas been 
destroyed the value can be recovered. The man 
was taken into custody, and last week the case 
came before the magistrates at Colne, The cashier 
of the County Bank proved the identity of the 
notes recovered; the facts above stated were 
sworn to by other witnesses, but as the man 
pleaded ‘ Guilty’ the case was summarily treated, 
He was sentenced to seven days’ imprisonment in 
Preston House of Correction, The money re- 
covered to the spinner amounts to a little over 
£64,” 


CoMMITTAL OF A MINER FOR RECKLESSNESS,— 
On Wednesday, at the Barnsley Courthouse, a 
young man named Samuel Turton was brought up 
on a charge of having the gauze of his lamp full 
of fire on May 20, at the Oaks Colliery, which was 
thescene of the terribleexplosion in 1866, and which 
still contains about one half of the bodies lost on 
that fearful occasion, Mr, John Tyas appeared 
for the prosecution, the caarge being laid under 
the thirty-third special rulein use at the colliery, 
George Barker, the overman at the Oaks Colliery, 
said, On May 20, about ten minutes past six o'clock 
in the morning, he went into the rise working, 
where the defendant was employed, and he there 
fouud the defendant’s lamp full of fire, the gauze 
beiug fully two inches in length ; it ought only to 
have been three-quarters of aninch, He pulled it 
down and called defendant's attention to it, when 
he said he had never touched it, John Teasdale, the 
night deputy, was called, and stated that he 
examined the workings and found no gas, which 
would account for the gauze not being full of fire, 
or the consequence would have been fearful, Mr 
George Minto, the uaderground manager, eaid that 
the defendant had been guilty of a similar offence 
on two previous occasions, only about five or six 
days befure. He produced two gauzes which he 
had suffered to get red hot. The Chairman said 
the Bench were too well aware of the great danger 
which such reckless proceedings might have caused, 
and, as the defendant had received two warnings, 
they would commit him to the Wakefleld House 
of Correction for two months, with hard labour, 
without the option of a fine, 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J. GRAND, Che'sea, boot and 
thoe maker—R LOVEKIN. Birmingham, boat-bailder—J, 
JACKSON, Kiogston-upon-Hall, vobacconist —L, SMiTU, Great 
Yarmouth, fish merchant. 

BANKKUPTS.—G, TARLINGTON, Tavistock-street, Covont- 
garden—W, W, COLEMAN, Woolwich, surgeon—J. WRIGHT, 
Davies-street, Berkeley square, carpenter—F, L. GREELEY, 
Svuta Hackney—K. J. COUK, Witham, auctioneer—J. ZIEGLER, 
South Hackney, baker—M, HILLYARD, Hornsey, builder—W, 
GILL, Bayswater, barrister-at law—J. H. HIGNELL, Kentish 
‘Town, oiman—W. H. WILLIAMS, Ramegate, fisherman—K, 
CUVOMRES, Hammersmith, builder—M. T. COLES, Oxtord— 
J. & MARTIN, Dover, corn saleainan—M. A. BELL, E igware- 
road—J, HUNTLEY, Acton, bricklayer—S. 8, COLEMAN, Kene 
sington—F, BRUT Tavistock street, Covent garden, ware~- 
houseman—G, FUSTER, Norton Folate, licensed vietualier—H, 
BROMHEAD, Kensington, baker—W. P. BEULIsS, Cannon- 
street, accountant—B, DUUGLAS, Notting-nill—J, BLAKE, 
Shoreditch, gasfitter—A. G. DOK, South Molton-street, Grosveno) = 
square—A. LEW, Blackfriars, musician—J, LEE, Mericen, coope: — 

-« UNDEKHILL, Stourport, cordwainer—H F WRIGH4, 
Dadley, licensed vietualler—J, T, BIRD. Gloucester, printer— 
J. WESTO ardigan, saddier—T. SMITH, Bath, eaddler—J, 
Xeter, fancy draper—W, LEGG#, Leeda, builder— 
K, Leeds, boot manufacturer — W. HARKISON, 
Howden, boot\uaker—J. BALDWIN, Southport, contractor J. bh. 
THOMSON, St, Helens, grocer— U. CLAKKE, Boot], greengrocer 
W. ORMSOUN, Liverpoul, licensed victualiur—W. BLACKSUAW, 
Presevt, licensed victuailer — J, FRUDD, Barnrley, geoor—H, 
MO-s, West Derby, baker—J. WILLIAMS Uarnarvon, boot and 
+hoe m«ker—T. HOLDEN, Oldham, jicensed vicwualler—v REES, 
Llanguicke, beechvuse-seoper — I. ANDREAS, Warrington, 
baker—J. BIBBY, Warrioxton, provision-deser—-H PALNTER, 
Oxtord, butcher —J. EUGAR, Kuthin, Denbvighshire, erocer— 
J BaLis, West Haddon, buker—1, KIMM, Sedgley, iron safe 
manutactorer —H, FLETCHER, Hean r. beerhous-keeper — J, 
AS 1MuURE, Derby, butcher—M. A. LUCAS, Lilogon, grocer—k, 
PARRINDER, Walpole S.. Pever's, tarmer—K. TOMKINSON, 
jun, Liverpool, salt merchant—L, STOTON, Biggleswade, tailor— 
L. DILLON, Waterloo, refreshment-house keeper—H. ©. OLE, 
Liverpool, professor of music—K. OXLEY, Roivenden, butcher— 
(, WHILE, Broasostaire, doat-buider—G, FKATHERS CON, 
Stockton-on-Tees—R. KRVERARD, Keyu.er, bui dex—C, OATES, 
Boston cutler—H, HUGHES, Bryomynan, farmer- J. W. FENN, 
Great Grimsby, clerk—J. LANGFORD, Dr. itwich, hair resser— 
KE. G@. LOYDALL, Naseby, biacksmith—T, YAT«S, Co: xall Wood, 
wrocer—J. BREUKNELL, Wolverhampton, wate: maker —G, 
HEMMINGS, Great Fevton, tilelayer—l, E ANDERSON, Lea- 
cott, saddler—R. O. GIDDEN, Southamp'on, shoemaker—J. 
OXTON, Birk-nhead, beer-retailer—¥. SIMV’SON, Nottingham, 
Puotographic actist—S PLAT, Wor ester, truiiere —R rkIUK, 
Wore rter, warder—J. INDUE, Somerton, se dsman—J, GREEN, 
Portmadoe, joiner—J. DUE Great Yarmouth, bricklayer—J, 
TALsUt, Little Tharlow, bsker—B J. MAUNDERS, Weston- 
super-Mare, auctioneer—M. HILL, Coleman-street, City, reiresh- 
meaot-). Ouse k eper. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, — J, STEVENSON, Glasgow, 
anctineer—A, af, CRAWFORD, Bannatyne Mains, farmer—. 
STOKKE, jan., Crofthead, grocer. 


TUFSDAY, MAY 25. 

BANKRUPTCIES AN. ULLsD.—v. C GREEN, King William- 
street, fluancial agent—M. CHA) PEUL, Hammersmith, 

BANKRUPT. — A, A, ARNOLD, Lewisuam, accountant—E, 
BRADY, Wovulwich. grocer— , BRINDLEY, Coarterhoure-square, 
millinr—J. BYOOKKS, Stepney, woacconi-t—G, A CHAKLUT, 
Southwark Bridge-road, clerk—W. F. CLARKE, Ka ing, brick- 
layer—J. B, CUSLINS, Woolwich, boot snd shoe mascr—W, F, 
CROFTS, Camberwell, printer—M. J. CUNNINGHAM, Plumstead, 
dealer in lace—A. DAVIES, Regent-square, Gray's-inn-road, 
lodging-house keeper—S. Dx bR, St. Paucras, builcer—R FINCH, 
Batteroea, licenrea vistualler—A FRIEND Duke-street,Groevenor- 
square, licensed victualier—J.GEMS, Brompton, carver and gild+r— 
KE. GK EEN, Downham Market,ch oisr-—J GUNDRY, 3ydenham, 
landscape gardener—H. A HANROIT, West Battersea attorn y- 
at-law—W. D. HARE, Mile-end-road, carventer—A. HAWGUOD, 
Farnham, pswnor ker's assistaut—C, A, HUSTL4K, Duke--treet, 
Manuchester-square, secretary to Lord Clinton—H. J&eFKIKS, 
Appieshaw, baker—J, KANTNER and J. CG. VWERNY, Docwr's- 
commons, licensed vietusilers—G, KEEN, Shirley, carpenver— 
L, A. MALEMPRK, Charies-st eet, Manch«ster-sqaace, modelier— 
W. MEGEDITH, Holloway, builder—H, MITCH ®LL, Pacdington, 
wheelwrigut—K. B, MORELAND, Liverpool-sueet, Islinguon, 
poper col ac manufacturer—P. MUKPHY, Brompton, cigsr-cealer 

. MY «N, Southsea. commission ageni—J. NORKIS, Gravesend, 
supert: tendent of inbour—H, W. PAGET, West Drayton, aruggiat 
H. POTTS, Brixvon-road boarding-house keeper—K. PKEN TL JE, 
Barktog, ceased victoailer—A EF. RAWLINSON Covenc-garden, 
publisuer—A. C. KHODES, Mincing-iane, teabroker—J ROSS, 
Sydeoham, teadesler—G. SAUNDERS, Shoreditch, boot manufac- 
turer—J, T. SAWYKK, Ssucbaupon, baker—J. SCHOLTKS, 
Fulham, builder—W, SHAW, Kps.m, mari: er—R. SWITH, Com- 
merciai-road, saddler —C. KB. a. SU AKRSHT, Novting-hill, plasterer 
C, WEBB, Horrow, ca penter—V. a WESTGALEH, Great Yar- 
mouth, pluaber—J A, WILLIAMSON, Westuivster Bridwe-road, 
coal mercbant—J. BELL, Richmond, watcnmaker—H. BROWN, 
Doncaster, waddier—A. H. 4 UIZZAKD, Bristol, suctioneer-—K, 
CuUSE, Sheffivit, hosier—C, R, COV ', Kiogston-on-Hull, attorney- 
at-law—H CUUSLxS, Godalming. butcher—W, DALBY, Bariow- 
on-Soar, joiner —W, DAUBNLY. Sheffield, wheelwright — B. 
DUDLEY, Birmingham, furniture-deal.r —W, DUNKERLEY, 
Ashwon-uader-Lyne, machinisc—W. J. P, FEAR, Wolverhampton, 
fishmouger — & G GROVES, So thampton, farmer — MS. 
HOLLIS, Heaton Norris, jotner—J. HOUGHTON jun, South- 
amptun, dealer iu coals —J WALTON, Gray s-inn-roar bsker— 
B. G, [&ISH, Gloucester, labourer—T. JKPHOOAT, King's Heath, 
publicaun—J. B. JOHNSON, wolverhamp:ou, patent punched steel 
tubs manufacturer—F, A, LANs, Che tennem. grocer — L, 
LAWTON, Stoke-on-Trent, coalm wier—G. LAWTON, Wolatunton, 
coulawter—t. MITCHELL  kLiverpool, licensed vic usller—W. 
ULIVER, Harclepooi, bootmakrr—W Ka MSDEN, Tyidesley-with- 
Shackeriey, coat propriewr--S, RANGER, Hastings, eating-houe 
keeper — 5, KROGGEK Ts. Tipton, tobaccontet— 5S. KOBIN ON, 
Porisea, baker—C. RYDER, Liversedge, com nercial travelier— 
F. SMITH, Brotherton, groer—L S. SMITH, Birwingt am, 
baker—J, SMITH, Weetbromwich, licensed vietualer—G, SPIR, 
Sheffi-l1, bvotmaker—H. SPKCK, Roythorpe, cornfaeor— h, 
STEPHENS, Studiey, beker,—F, SLURKEY, Dulga , farmer—D. 
WARKEN, Darlington, contractor.—J. WHITE, Nottingham, 
builder—ik, WILCUX, Wrexham, inuk.eper—B. SMITH, sheffield, 
builder. 

SvUTCH SEQUISTRATIONS.—J. HARPER, Tiureo, baker—D 
CAMPBELL, anvervess hotvel-keeper—W. LAWSON, jaun., Whit- 
burn, grazier—T, MUTEX, Glagow, fancy dress aud skirting 
manufecvurer— J. STRACHAN, Huutiey, millwright, 
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SUBSCRIBERS 
TO TRB 


LLUSTRATED TIMES 


requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may order through 
taeir Bookseller or Newsagent; but, if preferred, will be fur- 
warded post-free, per return of post, by the Publisher (if in 
print), on receipt of 4 stamps for each Copy, 

¢. ¥OX, Publisher, 2, erine-street, Strand, London, 


HRISTY MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES’S 

HALL, Piccadiily.—EVERY NIGHT at Eight ; Wednesdays 

and Saturdays Three and Hight, Alithe Year Rovnd. The Com- 

y now permanently increased to Thirty-one Performers, all of 

nown eminence, the largest and best Kthiopian Troupe in the 

world. —Fauteuils, 5a. ; Stails, 3a, ; Area, 2a, ; Gallery. Is, 
Tne Christys never Perform away from St, James's Hall, 
Manager, Mr. FREDERIOK BURGESS, 


AY FEVER.—SUMMER CATARRH.— 


Anthoxantbum is the successful remedy for this aistress- 
ing affection. Ite effect in removing the most trying eymptoms 
ja immediate, Prepsred solely vy JAMES BPPS aud CU, 
Homeopathic Chemists, 170, Piccadilly; 112, Grea, Russell- 
street , and 48, Threadueedle-street, 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, 


Kuston-road, Loudun.—MORISON'’S VEGETABLE UN1- 
VasSAL MEDICLNES,—Sy nop»is of the Hygeian or Morisonian 
System of Mediciaes:—1. The vital principe is in the Biwood, 
2, averything in the Body is derived frou the Biwod, 3, All 
Consticutions are radically theseame. 4 All viseases arise from 
Impurity of the Biood. 5, Pain and Disease have the same 
origin, 6, From the intimate connection subsisting between mind 
ana body, the heaith of the one must conduce to the serenity of 
the other. 7. Proper Vegetabe Purgation is the only medicinal 
mode for: fiectually eradicating Disease 8, The aiscoveryof a Vege- 
table Medicine was 4 desideratum, 9, This discovery was made vy 
James Morison, the Hygeist, who by force of this 6 sem pro- 
claimed the * medical liverty of the subject." Morison'’s Vegetable 
Universal Medicines are sold by the Hy geian Agenis and ali Medi- 
cine Veuders. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIO SALINE, 
Have it ia your houses, for it ix the only safe antidote in 
Fevers, Kruptive Affections, or Bilious Sickness, and Head- 
acha.—Sold by all Chemi«ts; and the only Maker, H. Lamploug 
Chemist, 114, Holhorn- hill, London, 


NDIGEsTION, 
NUBTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
A Gentie Aperient and a Powerful Tonic, 
Sold every where, in botties, Is, 14d., 24. 94,, and Lis, 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and L[odigestion, and as a mild sperient for 
delicate constitutions, Ladies, Children, end Infants, At 172, 
New sond-street. London: and of alt Chemiste, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT acd PILLS, 
Enchanting Complexions.—The many varieties of skin 


diseases which daily obtrude themselves upom the public ch! 
arise from « tainted condition of the blood. For Bair somety 
Holloway’s Ointment should be applied to the affecied parte, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


B02 


ERR REICHARDT’S New Song, OF | DURING THIS MONTH WILL BE SOLD (much undee price), 


BAz= and OBISP’S for SILKS, 
‘atterns sent free. 


MAY 


29, 1s69 


H THEE I THINK (Ich Denke Dein), sung with dis- 3 () PIECES of LYONNAISE at 158, 188, 218, 258., 305.5 408, 
AA oS L TUS date, Maat catvats| SOQ) macaoag mea can gency wit Tent] portage ere. mea |e andr bento ce Th Se pe lh aS 
illustrated), price 4s., by DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, Regent-street, Designs, panaitals golenres. Roo! SON, > dog ay ae ceiezd Silke. See? . il 358. to 80s. rogue sent carriage-paid to any railway station in England’, on 
1a aad Checked Silks ~ + oe 294, to 608, pt of « P.O, order, —Parkins and Gotta, 28,  Oxtord-~ 
In a Folio Volume, peiated on toned) paper, aie handsomely New Plain Ske °.. oo te ° . 28 to 758 et., London, 
bound, with gilt corer and gilt edges IN A GREATER VARIETY THAN EVER Saal" ened ~; Ra eg foots GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
HE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION ICH “JAPANESE” SILKS, New Shot Silks code) 308. to 65a. Bold by all 
y f ’ including every brilliant shade of Pink, Blue, Maize, Saad Pog cg saad rhode thong eet 
One Hundred Ultustrations. bs ell nee, New Lyons Silke .. 3.1. ce 450 to 60n, vorld, 
rubtiee a the IELUSSRATaD LONTOS Mawes Otten, 19%, Also, some very elegant Designs, same eaten, tn choice Brochés pew Soca oo} es se ee B BOWN and POLS ON'S 
BStran: en o ow Bae . *. - 
= atterns free—PRTER HOBINSOR, 10 105 to 108, Oxtord-atreet, W. How Breatag@ike = + ow Be to ae CORN FLOUR, 
ILLAN'S MAGAZINE, ——— ars few Wedding Silks |. sss. 80m. to. 90) Children’s Diet, 
Mes No, AMILY MOURNING, x oo Bore antiques, tn eh. “dark, and black, ~ 
POW JUNE, made up and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be £3:195 6s ote Cee. B ox = pe le 
rice 
sional Bern Ae Mean snd] Ganson aa es em a prt tee ee so wil ae Sea 
1, “In 0! opyr ween Goods sent, free o! wi eo Arro t 
America.” A Letter to Ch! Eliot Norto: , if des! receipt of letter, order, Lica’ 
2." A Brave Lady.” “By the ‘Author ‘ot “ti John Halifax, England (with ai teneracase sent, ui Book of Illustrations, to OURNING! MOURNING! MOURNING! eS : 
Gentleman,” Chapters I. and II. all f the worl A essing bait yi Me descr! 1 pannel of Mourning Grenadines RO N d - 
3. Mr. Edward Dicey on“ The Italy of To-day.” seme 4 General Mourning Warehouse, ‘ourning, from 6s, 9d. the Full B W an POLSON'S 
“Oxford Reform.” i ‘to 263, Ragent-street, as promt Gs CORN FLOUR, 
ares ‘4. Simeox’ 's *‘ Earth to Earth.” ‘The largest and most economical M lourning Warehouse in Rurope guaranteed, re NAKER and OBISP, 198, Begent-street, boiled with Milk, 
1, Snalle Ramell» chapeare XX1V:—XXVI. ———— AKER and CBISP’S, the CHEAPEST 
Hit a > an e 
& Mr, John Burnell Payne on * Knglish EW SUMMER SILKS for JUNE B HOUSE in the WORLD for BROWN and POLSON'S 
M. Victor Hugo's cabo e arcales CORN FLO 
; i Proteanor Husley on. Solentific Rducation.” represonting wi30,000 _ apy dy - bolled with Mik, 
i, 7 poeta ea Hag aa Co., London, Brilliant, Wide, and Durable Black Silke, Few Saw eens owe Bd ne to lie, Of. : for Supper, ; 
na a WARNE'S © COUNTRY LIBRARY.—New Volumes, Genuine Black Gres Grain and Lyons Silks New Fancy s. Th B58. Od. to She, Od. BROWN and POLSON'S 
Large fcap Svo, boards, price 1s. ; postage, #4, the New Imperie] Dye, wear guaranteed, New French Muslins .. «. 28, lid. to 5a, 6d. CORN FLOUR 
is | 2 1 New French Musiins — .. 5e, 6d, to Sa. 9d. to thicken’ 
| H V2GETAnLtS AND HOW TO GROW Rich Foreign Silke and Gros de Buer, lew French ee os 88, 9d, to 250, 0d, Soups, 
“Tha THEM : a Complete Guide tothe Kitchen Garden, By X. fi 1a. 64, 12 Yarda Pow Trench Fane eo we Me. oo 
4 ii) fk LOWERS AND THE FLOWER GARDEN ; with Instructions Magaisoens 5D ee ee auleem New French Piques :. -. 128, 6d. to Sle. 0d. B BOWN and POLSON'S 
his Ontik ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN. By K WATTS Topo Yanda Bich ‘ie New White Pigues 2. Ss ee 9d, toate Of Oe eee 
f F. WARNE and Co., Bedford-street, Coven Coven t-garden. Real China od wtih Yokohama Silks, New Printed Cambrics. .- 26, 11d. to 8a, 9d, 
a in Sliver Grey, Malza, Rose, Blue, also useful Colours, New French Percales <<. Me. Od. to 126, 64. 2 
a) WARNES NOTABLE NOVELS, UNABRIDGED EDITIONS a To Ca a ge fr ores : Ray tty Beer B OWN and PO LS OF 8 
Wt, nb large crown 8vo., picture cover, price Gd. each (postage fi ie 6d, and £1 1s, 6d New White Brocade +. 86. 6d. to 12. 6d, R, 
ae! New AlpacadeSole -. .. 64. lid. to 10a, 6d. to thi 
i ceciatadag le — WARSAW. Pian Hoes ieioees freien ew Alpace de Sole + 5 Qe 6a. to 150. Od. Reet-tea, 
ut Be Olir of the Leet Mahe Yauehan Dae Bi ate ib Rew tats Hew Sik Grenedines << 2.104 “64 to 28a Od BROWN md POLSON'S 
14 Children of the Abbey. ‘The Lamplighter. A large smsortmans of ¥ ‘Wedding Silks, ‘te Warning Peer OE EN BST oaEy 8 CORN FLOUR, 
| F, WARNE and CO,, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, The new Brooks aud eer, Bae sic Rerpte, 98, Regent-street, London, — Custards 
i Marvellously besutiful, and in correct = : 
SCHOOL PRIZES. aa thal nen the Fall Dress. TAPANESE SILKS, Is. 113d. Yard, F Richest 9 
an OLSON'S 
rhe O HEADS of SCHOOLS, Teachers, and 8, poste free Qualitio, BAKER and CRISP are new Selling » Manufac- CORN F 
rg G be hi forward his LIST ot CHAS, AMOTT and COMPANY, Silkmercers, &c., turer's Stock of these useful and elegant Silks, for Wedding, LOUR, 
Stare Me. HOG will be happy, to. forw iT ot} 61 and 62, St. Paul's, London. Evening, and general Wear, from 17s. 6d. to Boe, Full Dress Maniacs: 
Loalbaplcana | Ne Sebo! caulogue, un rears tee 8 COMMER DRESSES.—Z, SIMPSON and | wm te Metts Lenker ROWER 
London : WILLIAM TEGG, Panoras-lane, Cheapside. eye, 10,000 we zerte, Cy 4, ., sid, TAA, ma, R. STREETER, 37, Conduit-street, B and POL AA Id 
: - Bond ), introd| \f 
In the Press, and will shortly be published, considerably albrated I carat G Rate ro ber cree for use with 
hand- ; 0 of the Lon 
WILLIAM, BANTING'S LETTER ON SIMPSON and COMPANY —SILKS, | WAnciisi atone irda ‘All ches hall mathe, seme! DROWN and POLSON’'S 
CORPULENCE. — Fourth dition, with Prefatory . Bleck and Ooleured @ to 16a, 9d. per yard. | below. 
| Remarke by the Author. Copious information from commeapen a? A parcel of useful Spring geen, ‘all pone 23a, 9d. the Dress of COBN FLOUR, 
and confirmatory ovisen ce Ot lio notiee, Price One Shilling ; | !#¥ards, Late 48, 49, 80, and ai Farringdon-street, NGLISH MACHINE-MADE WATCHES, peti 
post-free, 1s, 2d. eel fg ae reengae More highly-fisished than hand-made, fe a ea eB nAdings.. 
it i HARRISON, 59, Pail-mall, oe some pace of uae English Laver Watch, jowelled, copped, enamel dial .. £3 3 0 B BOWN and PO L8ON'S 
B. NICHOLAS MICRBLL o rome OIBES an ; Ditio “to aig So ae One Table-tpontil 
» Di, Lerrest sl . 
(2B) PRN WALL | h pioneure,” de cl ale By We Authon 08% Bates of Soir Antique, a Fane ns Ea" all the New Colours, at ogtish Lever Wee ATCHES (LADIES) or a, 
Lever Watch, je i. case ‘aatry. 
CHAPMAN ind HALL, 193, Plocadilly. sige. aaiow Hows House, Old M4 Compton-ctrest and Frith-street, "|e into et ee Fichiy engraved ue 4 . BROWN a P OL SON' 8 
= a Soho-square, W, 9 - ry an 
IANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE i s-plave Wacenee, 2 B LSoON 
: LET on HIRE the following PIANOFORTRS, fer three ANTLES and. “JACKETS, Goud waTcEs (GENTLEMEN), To be obtained 
| Bb: d wi ‘whatever, English Lever Watch, jiled, capped, en: dial 1010 0 
eee | See re ae ere ee of tee Mie q SEWELL and CO. bog to inform Ladies that they are now Ditto ditto elled in stx holes, gold balance 1313 0 by crder through 
j 7 tanrter ; Plcoolen, '3g merter; Cott pees to Show all the t Shapes in Silk 4-Plate Watches, £3 32. Marteots 
Spor, por quarter ; Picoolos, 3g8. per aie  tage fs ive, pet | Paletots Fichus, &,. The Panter Jacket from trom 3) 8. KEYLESS WATCHES, canal peste, 
uarter. "These inatfumeats are warranted, and of St Sie beet manu: | Compton House, Old Compton-strost; and Frithvstrest, Boho- | Keylees English 2-Plate Lover, compensating balance | | a Wor 
. Extensive Ware-Rooms, square, Dg lemen's 
Ke C4 letely adjusted for post- 
{ seit and i, BinMOPOSATE STREET, WITHIN. Bn ia f LT NBN, | “tment eanpettur tet glenn Soete | a ia deta ee en 
tion for good and cheap Pianos to Moore and Moore, A Layette for or £90. throughout, a yop es #montl ot 00 6 0 cone wuous, 
\§ Christening Robes, from &1 10s, to £5 ba eT the applicaion of MACuiNeRy, « is enabled rackets, 2d., 4d., and 8d. 
: me ' to £3 108 Mr, STRE This quali in| its 
ARMONIUMS,—MOORE and MOOBE'S Mrs. PoStey BOURNE. s 37, Picondilly. to produce the Bis ty Bond-iret sats theprieset the best foreign oxualled by aay similar article Sayer ee, and is not 
’ Conduit t-atweet, z 8. 


| } ie Easy Terms, at and 4 guiness per quarter, 

1 Seg eee ae Viele ana WES, no ORNING DRESSES, from 21s. each, 
Mornin Dresses in the new style 
storie » Piccadil ‘These 


‘lib ‘Teey are made of Stock of each is at once the 
Some are handsomely | submitted to the Publi 
8) to raise, the Gresees may 


camaree be | Giecinguished In. this, countr 

hed from one guinea cach—a dress read to put on, and no ng country, 

bend title of Bs fred | bills for trimming and those dreadful sundrica we all know some- rg £3 to £5 12s,; Nursery, 
Sea ere aedede 4 | thing of."—Knglishwoman's Domestic Magezine, April. 


Hip, 138. 34. to 33a. 
ice ; aos eeashanan 41 ts 3 turned, 
OSTUMES and DRESSES for the 


NGRAVINGS from 2s., including Figure, 
Animal, Landscape, Religious, and Sporting Prints ; alse; 
Frames suitable to subjects. 
also stamp when lowest 
w. Lucas and 60, 17, 


RAMES for the COLOURED PICTURE 


reat ‘Portland: Street, near 
OW. —The most extensive Stock in Lonéon, APIER-MACHE an 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM 
& BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM devoted 
exclusively to the display of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The 


and marked at 
make 


sssortment of Gas Furnace, 
= ‘ool Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware 
in great variety, from 11s. 6d. to 456, the set of three, 


To obtain extra profit ies the ants. other qualities are sometimes 


@udaciously substituted instead 
—EPPS'S COCOA. 


Baz4! EAKF FA ST. 
»—The “Civil Service Gazette” 
remarks :. th a singular success pol Mr. Eppe attained by hi xe 


homesopathic preparation of cocoa er been surpassed 

Pe le I RE ha 
all 

in 4ib., 41b,, and 1 1b,, packets, tin-lined and Inbelled. ome 


AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA 


(Chemists, &c,, in every town, and Confectioners in 


of Brown and Poleon’s, 


ene most varied ever 
opeationate with 

this tabi hment the most 
Portable Showers, 8¢.; Pillar 
8a, to 388.; Sponging 6s. fo 
lot 


d IRON TEA-TRAYS. e09 This Tes is npitermly strong, and moderate in price, 


j given with the “Illustrated Le: ang + fe ot Prove 4 29. | Drees, pe ay ay in odtats wear. We nlto send <a patron ceaber as to een serie ar: poke ity. vara nine packets are signed rd, 
Le. Handsome gilt frames, giass and back, 98. 64. ; donee, Ste. free of New D my ‘cut by the yard, of w! we have New Oval a pe "WHY Horne man Go. 
i , Frames for Sunday ar ay —pictura Ping Ay the * large and ches ‘Set of Three from 25s. 04. to 10 ga. 
bi { trated Times” of May 12— Handsome Gilt Frames, Glass HENRY GLAVE, Ditto, Iron Ditto ¢ from Me & to 4gu. When you ask for 
| Back, 2s. each ; Wice Maple and Gilt, 36. €4. Chea; House for 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. Convex Shaps, Di 
tu every description of Frames and Mouldings —GEO, REBS, 57, Round and Gothic Waiters, Cake and Breed Baskets equally low. LENFIELD 
i i Drury-lane (opposite the Theatre). Katablished 1800, E 's stanc 
| ANUFAOTUBEERE carton. UNDER-| WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL wee that you fot it, 
“Eh HE RACES AND FETES, — Ladies | jrvest God cheapest Stocks in London. ‘The most extensive Ont- FURNISHING + IRONMONGER, by appointment to as inferior kinds dre often substituted 
E.R. the Prince T. E gratis and for the sake of extra profits, 
4 to the scorch: rays of ho sun and hested yr fits can be executed in the Hy time, Latipy & great saving in post-paid. It pots Be upwards of Tih of his 
| ticles of Nie erg bat rig 4 KALYDORa non eee A printed Pamphlet, containing « list unrivalled STOCK and Britannia Metal G: READ - AND - MILK FLOUR for 
. preparation for the complexio of the cloud of of every article, will be sent post-free to any address x aabiesker | oly (fo! 
‘ and relaxation, all ying all heat on irritability, and immediately Omnibuses the door at frequent intervals almost every Btoves and Wi BABIES). To be had of Chemists,Grocers, and Confectioners. 
| affording the pleasing sensation attending res elasticity and | railway station in London, Marble Ghimneypicoes, tom ood Teens Ste, ‘Samples and Prospectuses sent free 
3 thful atate of the skin. . nd Ba per ENRY GLAVE, Kitchen Bedding and Bed-han; naRpaL = on ap lication to the Sole Consignees, 
Sold by Chem for“ Rowlands’ Kalydor.” 834 to 587, New Oxford-atreet, W.C. pe, Gauls Se tabine: Ree FUNK, 10, Basinghall-strest, London, EC, 
' Siansess i ee es Tea Urns and Kettles, 
i D DE J ON @G 4H'S KID GLOVES OF ALL SHADES. En or aivoa oak and PERRINS'S, 
i it of the Order of —, with Lists of Prices and Pians e Twe show-Rooma, “THE WORCESTERSHIRE," 
i} iene sor N eer VHk OIL, ani A New sad AB og lhe FLUID poy hn tne) Oxtord-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, | pro! by Conno: “the only good Sauce,” improves the 
7) in consequence of ita for, WAKING oa re PARE, PAINT. de., from | ana, Perry's-piace; and {, Newman-yard, a tite ned ie digestion: Unrivalledfor piquancy and flavour. 
% ak for Les a 
UNIFORM PURITY AND EFFICACY, From the La! HOMAS JACKSON. Beware of Tmitetions, and seethe names of Lea and Perrins on 


Sold by the prinepel Chemists, in Btls, at Gd., in, 2s, 6d. 


Patsy BEFORE PUROHASE 
THE SILENT SEWING-MAC’ 
SENT ON petig on TRIAL, 


is universally to 
THE ONLY BBLIABLE PREPARATION, 


CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


Dr. DE JUNGH’S Oil is peng vend with extraordinary success 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. No 


ali bottles and en tee, Crcsse and Biackwell, London 
and cold by all Desiers in Sauces throughout the World. 


INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1865, ‘This celobrated old Irish Whisky gained 
in Prise Medal, icious, and 


of 0 remedy 
80 Maly restores the exhausted stat improves the nutritive CARRIAGE-P. tL T ai 8 NEEELES Lor am 0 ; te ee ae Sen ; 
funatlony ope ena fon. or potuens © tice marked 202 favens- Machines of other Makers taken Taken ncrohanasat tele market vale, i (oy Authority), tive “ QUEEN'S OWN,” are treble: In London ; ye ta in the prinelpal towns of Bngland ; ot 
] able influence on the local malady. nsteated Book, with alin idege ayes, sary to thrond, and paten 1 open the clot, wholesale, at 8, Grest Windmill FLondon, W.— Observe th 
’ feeb ove df beckete in pecttren, red seal, pink label, and cork, Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
yi DMIF op ADULTS axp omxioags, | WYILCOX, and, Gnas" “SuwING. |i yas Rate erat ctinte | TT core pa aod BURTON ALR 
" ‘ a 
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